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Publisher’s Statement 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE TO BE PUBLISHED 
EVERY OTHER WEEK EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 


If it is possible to distill the findings of months of studies, person-to-person 
interviews, consultations with Church leaders into a line or two I would say: 
1. CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE in its present form is acceptable and 
appreciated. 
2. CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE’ effectiveness—particularly as a jour- 
nal of news and commentary and discussion—would be enhanced 
if issued more frequently. | 

The editors—Dr. T. Otto Nall and Newman Cryer—and editorial director, 
Leland D. Case, have recommended that CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE be te 
styled and issued every other week beginning October 1, 1959. Effective October 
1, 1959, CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE will come to you in a new size and 
format every other Thursday. 

The redesigned CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE will contain more editorial 
content which will be presented in articles, departments, and other features, 
bringing to bear a Christian perspective on live issues of the day as they have 
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There will be an objective review of news between periods of issue, selected 
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Christian thought, social and economic activity, current history, the mission 
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There will be shop talk and how-to features on techniques and methods 
in such fields as preaching, church administration, worship, pastoral cafg 
finance and stewardship, music, evangelism, counselling. 

The material will be based on surveys and original research whenevet 
possible, but the ADVOCATE will also serve as a medium of exchange @ 
ideas and methods among ministers. 

Editorials will deal with issues currently before The Methodist Church. 

Methodist ministers holding pastoral appointments will receive CHRIS 
TIAN ADVOCATE through the courtesy of the Board of Publication. 

It is our faith CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE in its new form will be received 
with enthusiasm not only by pastors but also by local church leaders seeking 
to become better informed Christians. Annual subscription: $5., in advange 
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EWSLETTER 


‘A FIFTH EPISCOPAL AREA in the Western Jurisdiction ap- 
pears unlikely. Th The Alaska Mission, Southern Cali- 
fornia-Arizona, Oregon, Idaho and Montana Confer- 
ences are on record as opposing the additional 
bishop in the jurisdiction which already has four 
episcopal areas. The Pacific Northwest Conference 
memorialized the General Conference recommending 
the new area. The California-Nevada Conference ap-= 
proved a request to the General Conference that the 
area be authorized, and the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence concurred with a Western Jurisdictional Study 
Group proposal to make another area. 


HOPE FOR CLOSER RELATIONSHIPS between the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and the World Council of Churches was 
expressed by two representatives of the Moscow 
Patriarchy after a month-long visit to WCC head- 
quarters in Geneva. Meanwhile, the World Council 
plans to send its first official representation 
to the Russian Church probably in December. 


PRAYERS OF ALL CHRISTIANS are asked for the recovery 
of Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, who is confined to his home 
in Japan following a serious illness. The National 
Christian Council of Japan says it is now felt the 
famous churchman is beyond all medical aid ‘and 
only through concerted prayers of all Christians 
can he recover. 


AN ORDERLY SOCIETY is urged in the 1959 Labor Sunday 
Message of the National Council of Churches. It asks 
labor and management "to consider and respect the 
rights of the vast majority of our people" not par- 
ticipating in collective bargaining. 

(More church news on page 100) 
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FOR ALL PERSONS IN YOUR CHURCH 
OR CHURCH SCHOOL WITH MUSIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 































Here is something all of 
them have been wishing 
for . .. a Methodist month- 
ly magazine devoted to 
music, that will give guid- 
ance and inspiration for 
the important work they are 
doing. Everyone who contrib- 
utes to the music life of your 
church will find MUSIC MIN- 
ISTRY of great value. All will 
find it inspiring and stimu- 
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A sample copy of the first issue of MUSIC MINIS- Mc 
TRY will be sent to each pastor in The Methodist de 
Church as soon as it comes from the presses. Please = 
show it around and discuss its potential with every- “ 
one in your church or church school who works with tio 
music in any capacity. MUSIC MINISTRY will be ag 
listed on the Literature Order Blank of The Method- jur 
ist Publishing House and can be ordered right along ass 
with your other church school materials. me 
al 
col 
/ , , 

The Methodist Publishing Houses po 
s Please order from House serving you “ 

f Baltimore 1 Chicago .11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Since rsg/ Nashville 2 _ New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 cot 
Detroit 1 Richmond 16 Kansas City 6 San Francisco 2 of 
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On the 
7 Record 


Whose Voice in the Pulpit? 
it has been said publicly 


ya 
ind bluntly: A preacher is 


bound to say what his congregation 
wants to hear! Not the truth as he 
sees it, not the divine word as he 
feels inspired to proclaim it, but what 
he thinks his congregation wants. 

That is what a minister in Georgia 
was told on being ousted from his 
pulpit in June. Of course this is only 
one congregation, and it is the excep- 
tion that makes the news, but the 
case and its implications rock us 
back on our heels. More than that, it 
calls for some heart-searching among 
both preachers and listeners. 

The trouble, it seems, started two 
years ago when the Rev. Robert D. 
McNeill, a 44-year-old Presbyterian 
clergyman, wrote an article for a na- 
tional magazine advocating “creative 
contact” between whites and Negroes. 
By this, he said, he meant representa- 
tion of both groups in community 
agencies such as city councils, grand 
juries, school boards, and ministerial 
associations. This did not please some 
members of his congregation, and, as 
a result of their action, an eight-man 
commission to study and act on re- 
ports of dissension in the church was 
set up by the presbytery. 

Last fall, when members of the 
commission assumed administration 
of the church, they affirmed the pas- 
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FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 


John Wi * 

Pounteru worship. . . . I do not know 

Methodism con . 

Mroaaro: any other religious society, 
either ancient or modern, 


wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 
been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 
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tor’s right to speak freely from the 
pulpit on any issue he chose. Their 
report stated, in part, that “the Chris- 
tian pulpit must never be muffled or 
silenced by threats of any description, 
for to do so would be to write a 
death sentence for freedom and to 
sound the funeral march of the Chris- 
tian Church.” 

A statement like this is pleasing 
to any preacher, especially one who 
has stepped into the arena with a 
controversial issue. But, inexplicably, 
the commission later seemed to re- 
verse itself. Following the sermon on 
June 7, the commission chairman 
arose to speak. Praising the preacher 
for his sermons of analysis, he then 
added: “The commission feels that 
the voice of the pulpit should be the 
voice of the congregation.” 

This could have happened in a 
Methodist church, or a Baptist, or a 
Disciples, or any other. The fact that 
this preacher happened to be of a 
denomination other than ours makes 
little difference. 

Actually, the highly sensitive racial 
issue is not the point, either. Any 
controversial issue—like world peace 
or social action or communism— 
might have been at the storm center. 
The question is whether the preacher 
is to be expected to speak for himself, 
or for the congregation, or for the 
church, or for the Gospel. Sometimes 
all of these will be in accord, but 
sometimes they will differ. Always, 
if the preacher is anything, he is one 
who seeks to be a spokesman for God. 

Therefore, the question will not 
down: How much pulpit freedom do 
our preachers really have? We talk 
over the coffee cups about the preacher 
having to adjust to the thinking of 
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his congregation. We tease each other 
and make jokes about it. But we 
never quite take it seriously. Now we 
are stunned when a preacher is told 
“the voice of the pulpit should be 
the voice of the congregation.” 

While this case is unusual, it is not 
unique. We know that preachers have 
been silenced, in one way or another 
in our own time. We are shocked at 
such events, for freedom of the pul- 
pit is one of the cherished funda- 
mentals of our whole concept of re- 
ligious freedom, and ultimately the 
our political freedom, 
If the time has come for shutting up 
the preachers, it is a sad day indeed, 
for history shows that muzzling of 
the churches is one of the stages of 
dictatorship. 

We are going to have to get some 
matters straight in our churches. We 
are either going to have to straighten 
out our congregations or straighten 
out our preachers on the matter of 
what he shall be allowed to say in 
his pulpit. 

This is not a plea, you may be sure, 
for the preacher who is shallow or 
indiscreet, or who is mad at the 
world and wants to tell it off. I am 
not excusing the “false prophets” or 
the wearers of the hair shirt of 
martyrdom for its own sake. 

‘But, “the voice of the congrega- 
tion”? Have we, ministers and lay 
people, really come to believe that? 
If we have, what has happened in 
Columbus, Georgia, where a cour- 
ageous young preacher was sent away, 
may be happening in other places 
throughout the land, too. 


Lumar & Cryer by 
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Many times 


my trusty 


notebook has been my 


good friend to the rescue. 


| Keep a Garner Book 


— my ministry I have tried 
many methods of keeping ma- 
terial for later use, and at first I al- 
ways got lost in the keeping. Then I 
discovered what I call my “garner 
book.” 

I like a long, narrow page, so I 
use a 5% by 144% notebook. I keep 
it near me when I am reading, and 
as I see a choice idea or phrase I write 
it down. There is no special order. 
Everyone will want to devise his own 
particular system or plan. For in- 
stance here is a partial list of what 
I have jotted down recently— 

Work in the face of failure. 

Pray in the face of defeat. 

Struggle in the face of indifference. 

Deeper knowledge. 

Wider experience. 

A friendly look. 

A kindly deed. 

How to meet a crisis in life: 

1. The inevitable period of con- 
fusion and disorganization. 

2. A willingness to wait until new 
possibilities of the changed situation 
come to light. 

3. We must set about making over 
our ways of thinking and acting. 

John Dewey: If you help God in 
doing good, God will help you in 
being happy. 
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By STANLEY A. MILLER 
Methodist minister, Lima, O. 


Hough: A mighty religious going- 
forth with tremendous stride to con- 
quer the world. 

A strong, steady wind. 

Know what you are doing. 

Recognize your own worth. 

Confidence, courage, courtesy. 

A higher standard. A better way. 

Replenish your spirit. 

A fresh sense of direction. 

Fear of God is reverence and obedi- 
ence. 

I have used my garner book often. 
Like most preachers, I have often 
been called on to make a talk with 
little chance to prepare. One day I was 
called at 10 o’clock in the morning to 
conduct a funeral at 1:30. I went to 
my garner book and browsed for 
awhile. That kind of experience has 
come over and over again, and the 
garner book has never failed to see 
me through. ‘ 

Your garner book will prove many 
times one of the best friends you have 
ever had. After you have written 
them down, some phrases will mean 
nothing to you. You will forget why 
you wrote them, but plenty of others 
will rush to your rescue. Best of all, 
you'll never run short of sermon ideas 
or inspiring topics for talks—even 
when you are called at the last minute. 
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Now the 
fourth district 
obtains 100% 
participation 
in the Together 
All Family 
Plan 















Congratulations to the NORTHWEST 

DISTRICT of the Minnesota area! Now, 

A along with the Fort Wayne, Alaska and REVEREND Ira B. ALLEN 
Nashville 100% Districts, you are assured Nerthaces Dichitt, Btumeseta 
that all your families will receive an official 
magazine of The Methodist Church. Your 
church thus gains the benefits of a con- 
gregation which is well-informed, constantly 
growing in the enlightenment and knowl- 
edge that is the meaningful message of 
The Methodist Church. 








BisHuor D. Stanitey Coors 
Bishop of the Minnesota Area 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


With assistance from the Department of the 


City Church, and a first-hand look at key met- 
ropolitan areas on a recent editors’ tour,-we 
report on the challenge The Methodist Church 
has in our nation’s urban centers.—Eptrors 


Megalopolis Confronts Methodism 


IN DOZENS of places on the 
Methodist map, Metropolis is ex- 
ploding into what city planners 
have nicknamed ‘“Megalopolis,” 
and the city churches face prob- 
lems no city planners can solve. 

To the planners’ requirements 
of decent and adequate housing, 
reasonable play space, parks and 
other open areas, adequate zoning 
for business, industrial and resi- 
dential needs, and the suburban 
residential areas connected with 
the center of the city by rapid 
transit lines, the city church adds 
its own demands. These demands 
go to the heart of religious con- 
victions as well as human needs. 

Says Leonard W. Mayo, execu- 
tive director of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled children, 
New York: “In addition to the 
issue of adequate shelter for the 
American people, there is the 
issue of relations among various 
cultural and racial groups; the 
issues involved in safeguarding 
the health of our communities 
in the face of the mounting prob- 
lems of chronic illness; the issues 
induced by a rapidly aging popu- 
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/ 
lation; the issues of juvenile de- 
linquency; the issue of the proper 
conduct of our prisons and cor- 
rectional institutions for youth; 
the issues created by thousands 
of displaced persons and itinerant 
workers whose children have 
little or no security; the issues 
related to the causes and treat- 
ment of mental illness; the issues 
of international relations which 
come close to us all... .” 


TOMORROW’S CITIES 
CAST SHADOWS TODAY 


The promised growth of the 
metropolitan areas merely serves 
to heighten the problem. Sociolo- 
gist Philip M. Hauser, former 
deputy director of the U.S. Cen- 
sus, estimates that today’s 175 
million may well be 273 million 
by 1980. And most of the growth 
will come in metropolitan areas; 
that is, in areas including a cen- 
tral city of at least 50,000 peo- 
ple with the county or adjoining 
county. 

In the metropolitan areas most 
of the growth will occur in the 
suburbs. Between now and 1980 
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the suburbs will get 80 per cent 
according to the Methodist Fact 
Book, which estimates the church 
isnow 53.2 per cent urban. 

The conception of city has 
changed recently. There is the 
steel belt (Pittsburgh-Youngs- 
town-Canton-Akron-Cleveland) 
and the urban strip that now 
links Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and the linear city developing 
between Palm Beach and Miami. 
Such areas include villages, 
towns, and some open country. 

The inner city is described by 
its name, and generally it is los- 
ing in population. Quoting 
Professor William Voelkel, of 
Oberlin’s Graduate School of 
Theology: **The inner city is char- 
acterized by an overwhelming 
proportion of low-income people, 
a mixture of racial and minority 


groups, a high incidence of per- 
sonal and social unrest, and an 
increase of overcrowding and 
substandard housing.” 

Dr. Robert A. McKibben, of 


the Department of the City 
Church, Division of National 
Missions, lists these emerging 
characteristics of the situation: 
Despite widespread efforts at 
slum clearance, slums are mush- 
rooming, and they are usually the 
dwelling-places of varied minori- 
ty groups that are discriminated 
against, in housing and in jobs. 
The rural-urban fringe, which 
is growing faster than the older 
suburbs, too often becomes a 
slum, peppered with houses, hot- 
dog stands, small factories, cheap 
motels, power lines, gas pipes, wa- 
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ter towers, and oil storage tanks. 

In the inner-city Protestants 
often outnumber Roman Catho- 
lics, making the center of the 
city an area of evangelistic op- 
portunity for Protestants. More 
largely than most other denomi- 
nations, Methodism has stayed in 
the cities, even when the going 
was tough. 


CITY CHURCH QUESTIONS 


In The City Church, Irving 
Hand, director of plans and re- 
search for Nashville and David- 
son County commissions, lists 
some people-centered questions: 

“Are we developing a ‘septic- 
tank’ suburbia?” 

“What facilities 
community?” 

“Are we providing adequate 
open space and recreation areas?” 

“Are we fighting the expen- 
sive battle of overcrowded 
schools in the new residential 
areas and expensive but inade- 
quately used schools in the older 
areas?” 

*“How do we look at the matter 
of policing the community? Is it 
a service that relates to the slum 
area of congestion, squalor, and 
‘no hope’? Or is it a community 
need wherever people are, but 
particularly where one’s environ- 
ment does not provide the oppor- 
tunity—or facility—for the con- 
structive use of time and energy?” 

“Do we have a ‘unity in com- 
munity’ in facing these prob- 
lems?” 

Pittsburgh’s Commission on 
Human Relations adds these: 
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How can the churches work 
together on city problems? What 
extra services can they provide 
for the present population? How 
can these services be financed? 
How can they be co-ordinated 
to provide the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people? 
How can city church leaders be 
found and trained? 

How can the churches extend 
their services to the unchurched? 
What steps can be taken to co- 
ordinate their activities with 
those of schools, social agencies, 
and civic organizations? How can 
they work effectively with the 
police force on problems of crime 
and vice? What can they do to 
bring about better racial under- 
standing and co-operation? 


PATTERNS OF URBAN 
RENEWAL 


In Pittsburgh, civic leaders 
saw that nothing less than a 
major operation would stop the 
cancer at the city’s heart. Recon- 
struction costing many millions is 
under way (and largely financed 
by various private funds). 

Renewal plans in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere have three facets: 

Redevelopment, which takes 
place when blighted areas are 
swept away, and building, in- 
cluding churches, starts from the 
ground up. This calls for the 
churches to understand each 
other and work together. 

Rehabilitation, which attempts 
to cure blight by removing the 
causes. All deteriorated and sub- 
standard structures are remod- 
eled, repaired, or altered to make 
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them safe, sanitary, and ade. 
quate. All buildings that cannot 
be reconditioned are removed, 

Conservation, which is the 
process of preventing blight from 
getting started. This requires 
suitable land use with proper 
density patterns, strict enforce- 
ment of housing and related laws, 
effective performance of what 
have been called ‘municipal 
housekeeping functions,”  ade- 
quate community facilities, ef- 
ficient traffic controls. 

This third method of urban 
renewal is often the most difficult, 
and yet the area in which the 
church, as creator of public 
opinion, can serve best. 


WHERE THE CHURCH FITS 


While old Epiphany Roman 
Catholic Church is the only 


church building being retained 


in the 95-acre Lower Hill dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh, Methodist 
churches are affected by rehabili- 
tation and conservation develop- 
ments in other parts of that city. 
In one section where both Negroes 
and whites live, churches are be- 
ing combined to serve both races, 
The Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority frankly told 16 churches 
of the inner-city that there was 
no hope for them to survive un- 
less they learned to co-operate. 
In Boston, where five Meth- 
odist churches died in ten years, 
three faltering churches in the 
slummy South End have come to- 
gether to form the South End 
Methodist Parish. The organizing 
center is famed old Morgan 
Memorial Church (now inte- 
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grated racially), where the Good- 
will Industries began. The others 
are historic Tremont Street 
Church and Union Church, a 
Negro congregation. 

Already vast changes have 
come about in a community that 
was rapidly going downhill. 
Most of the residents of the slum 
buildings are Negroes (housing 
is still 90 per cent segregated in 
this city where the slavery aboli- 
tion movement flourished), but 
there are also Puerto Ricans, 
Chinese, and Irish. 

In Detroit, Methodism co- 
operates effectively in the Coun- 
cil of Churches, which includes 
representatives from 31 denomi- 
nations and 725 churches, or 
about three-fourths of the Prot- 
estant membership in Detroit. 

The council has a department 


of research and church planning, 
which urges churches to study 


their communities and makes 
many studies on its own. It be- 
lieves that new churches should 
be established only after a study 
of the number, density, and char- 
acteristics of the population; the 
prospects for change; the struc- 
ture of the area; the number, lo- 
cation, and characteristics of 
existing churches; the adequacy 
of plans and leadership, as well 
as financial resources; the pre- 
ponderant faiths and denomina- 
tional preferences in the neigh- 
borhood; and the attitude of the 
community toward the project. 

The council holds that an ur- 
ban or suburban area is ade- 
quately churched if it has one 
Protestant church for 2,500 peo- 
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ple or 700 homes. Churches of 
the same denomination ought to 
be at least two miles apart, and 
two churches ought not to be 
closer than half a mile, although 
there are varying factors. 

The 1956 General Conference 
enacted into church law an An- 
nual Conference Committee on 
Urban Work, made up of clergy 
and laity and having competence 
in city church problems. It 
studies both short-term and long- 
range planning. It has no legal 
authority and no funds to do any 
purchasing or building. But it 
makes its recommendations to the 
bishop and his cabinet. 

Methodist leaders are urging a 
wider and better use of this Dis- 
ciplinary committee (Par. 1305). 

The district superintendent has 
two other disciplinary aids—the 
district board of church building 
and location and the district or 
city society, in some cases with a 
full-time secretary. But both 
board and society have no func- 
tional relationship with the An- 
nual Conference, and usually 
hold no joint meetings with each 
other or with the conference 
board of missions. : 

Methodism, with more at stake 
in the city than any other Prot- 
estant church, is feeling its way 
toward a broader, deeper pro- 
gram. Its city church leaders 
warn that time is fast running 
out. Professor Murray H. Leiffer 
of Garrett, a city church expert, 
puts it this way: “The future of 
the country is inseparably tied 
to the success or failure of the 
urban church.” 
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Pastor’s Study 


By HARVE 


SEIFER 


Y 
T 


What can make the preacher 


a competent witness 
in our industrial world? 


Developing a Ministry to Industry 


HE CHURCH can never ex- 

pect to influence the total life 
of man until it has dealt more 
realistically than it has to date with 
economic affairs. 

Our national passion has become 
technological efficiency. Success in 
our society is largely defined in eco- 
nomic terms. We spend more of 
our waking hours in economic pro- 
duction than in any other single 
enterprise. 

It is not necessary to resort to a 
false economic interpretation of his- 
tory to see the basic importance of 
the working world. The strength of 
Western democracy, the probability 
of war, the soundness of family life, 
and the rate of juvenile delinquency 
are only a few of the many conse- 


Harvey Seifert is professor of social 
ethics at Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont, Calif. 
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quences that depend to a great ex- 
tent upon economic causes. 

These crucial matters are also 
among the most complex. What 
minister knows enough to discuss 
helpfully such problems as_ free 
trade, the maintenance of pros- 
perity, or administered prices and 
wages? In addition, these are 
among the most controversial is- 
sues we face. He who deals with 
them may easily be crushed be- 
tween the embattled forces of con- 
flicting interest groups. The danger 
and difficulty of dealing with this 
area of life has led to widespread 
timidity and reluctance, with the 
result that the church has neglected 
these problems. 

There are signs of a revival of 
interest in one aspect of this: our 
ministry to industry. Recent con- 
ferences by both The Methodist 
Church and the National Council 
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of Churches have focused attention 
upon promising pioneer experi- 
ments, both here and abroad. These 
range from Canon Wickham’s mis- 
sion in Shefheld, England, to com- 
mittee programs in the Philippines 
and Japan, and from an area-wide 
industrial chaplaincy in New Eng- 
land to conferences on vocations in 
California. 

An adequate ministry by the 
Church to industry would include 
three aspects: (1) a ministry to in- 
dividuals at the point of needs re- 
lated to their industrial vocation, 
(2) a ministry to organized eco- 
nomic groups with respect to their 
decisions and actions in industrial 
life, and (3) a witness to society as 
a whole concerning the practices 
and relationships involved in the 
industrial process. 


Such a ministry is related equally 
to management and to labor. It is 
as appropriate in the suburban habi- 


tat of “the organization man” as in 
the area of working-men’s homes. 
It is as much at home in a Religion 
and Labor fellowship as in a Rotary 
Club. 

This is a religious ministry, de- 
riving its motivation and content 
from the Christian faith. It is par- 
tisan to the will of God, rather than 
to either side in an industrial con- 
flict. It is more than a sociological 
exercise. The norm of love is the 
plumbline by which all structures 
are tested, and a redeeming faith 
in God is the relationship to which 
all men are invited. 
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Men are asked to express this de- 
votion in concrete, specific action. 
The fruits of this ministry are ad- 
justments in wages as well as ex- 
hortations to abstract justice. One 
may be led to lobby in a legislature 
as well as to organize a study 
group. The full arsenal of the 
weapons of the spirit is to be used, 
to the end that the kingdoms of our 
economy may also become the king- 
dom of God. 

This ministry has developed 
full-time specialists, employed as 
chaplains by industry, labor unions, 
denominations, or even ecumenical 
bodies. In addition, every pastor 
and layman ought to be involved 
in this ministry. Almost all congre- 
gations include industrial workers 
or managers. Certainly all include 
consumers of industrial products 
and citizen voters who shape social 
policy regulating industry. Even 
rural parishes are now closer to the 
problem because of the decentrali- 
zation of industry and the develop- 
ment of “factories in the fields” in 
commercial agriculture. 

Ministers in industrial communi- 
ties should become part-time ‘spe- 
cialists in this area, but this exempts 
no other pastor from developing 
the competence necessary for a min- 
istry to industry. 

The complexity of the field is no 
excuse for escape. Rather, in such 
crucial matters it is a summons to 
better preparation. Training for the 
industrial aspects of our ministry 
should presuppose the full prepara- 
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tion essential to any pastorate. Just 
as all ministers share responsibility 
for our ministry to industry, so 
should each minister bring to it 
the full potentialities of his whole 
being 

This standard calls for a full 
background in biblical, theological, 
and historical studies. Contrary to 
the protestations of the student 
eager for graduation, Ahab, Augus- 
tine, and Aquinas are even more 
important to an industrial ministry 
than the latest report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The full resources of the modern 
sciences of communication, educa- 
tion, and human relations should 
be available to the minister to in- 
dustry. He, too, must be a good 
pastor, able to deal with personal 
problems of frustration, guilt, and 


perplexity. As a person, he should 
be growing toward emotional and 
spiritual maturity. He needs skills 
in human relationships and _pro- 
gram building. 

In addition to this, a minister to 


industry requires an unusually 
thorough understanding of social 
ethics in general and of economics 
in particular. On these matters the 
minister is not expected to master 
the detailed, technical exposition ap- 
propriate to the economist or politi- 
cal scientist. But if he is to be true 
to his calling, he must have a sufhi- 
cient mastery of fundamental prin- 
ciples to make a competent general 
judgment on contemporary de- 
velopments and be able to judge 
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among contradictory authorities, 

In this connection we might 
dare to enunciate a triple beatitude: 
Blessed is the industrial minister 
who has a strong undergraduate 
background in the appropriate so- 
cial sciences. Blessed is the man 
who enrolls in a theological school 
with a social ethics department alert 
to the findings of social scientists, 
Blessed is the “theolog” whose 
school is related to a first-class 
graduate school with strengths in 
these areas. 

All three of these conditions 
ideally ought to be met for the most 
fruitful education of the minister to 
industry. If a pastor did not ac- 
cumulate such training as part of 
his background, he can fully serve 
in the modern world only as he fills 
in the gap with reading or refresher 
courses. This is an area in which 
ministers need to learn from the 
laymen who are professionally en- 
gaged in the industrial process. 
Christian managers and owners, 
workers and labor leaders, as well 
as economists and sociologists, can 
provide data and insights which 
are nowhere else available. Those 
who are the parishioners of a min- 
ister to industry may also become 
his informal professors. They can 
help us to see all sides of an issue, 
delivering us from the peril of par- 
tial perspective. 

Men who work in industry are 
sometimes justified in criticizing 
the clergy for omitting important 
aspects in their theoretical discus- 
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sion. Their friendly aid may de- 
liver us from the sterility of false 
abstraction. Participants in industry 
are likewise sometimes right in say- 
ing that ministers, in their perfec- 
tionist preaching, do not appreciate 
the tragic dilemmas imposed by 
the limited alternatives of a realistic 
and often sinful world. Their kind- 
ly counsel may deliver us from the 
fallacy of utopianism. 

Fuller competence needs also to 
be matched by greater courage and 
creativity. Followers of the daring 
Jesus have compromised too easily. 
Fearing repercussions, we have re- 
mained silent and sedentary. We 
have often exaggerated the opposi- 
tion that would develop, particu- 
larly if we minister in love and 
with full appreciation of those who 
disagree. 

The more difficult a situation may 
be, the greater is the demand for in- 
genuity. One of the marks of a 
Christian, be he worker, manager, 
or minister, should be that he is the 
first to adopt a novel method which 
gives serious promise of improve- 
ment. The church, by clinging to 
tradition, has sometimes become an 
obstacle to God. Better is the church 


somewhat smaller and poorer and 
true to her Lord, than larger and 
wealthier—and apostate. 

If we took these considerations 
seriously, to what types of activi- 
ties might we be led? The minister 
would need to establish personal re- 
lationship with the inhabitants of 
both union halls and management 
offices. The total preaching and 
educational program of the Church 
would include interpretation of in- 
dustrial issues. Lay study groups 
on matters related to Christian vo- 
cation might include face-to-face 
contacts of those in different eco- 
nomic groups. 

The Church would witness in the 
excellence of its own employment 
and purchasing policies. The out- 
reach of the Church to labor and 
management groups would include 
both ministerial service and lay ac- 
tivity. Projects in crises would be 
set in a history of common action 
on social problems. 

Such a check list of ecclesiastical 
adequacy constitutes judgment on 
the typical local church. But it is 
also an outline for future planning 
in this complex and crucial’ area 
for religious witness. 


Questions for Today’s Youth 


Rev. Walter M. Albritton, Jr., of Pine Forest Methodist Church, 
Pensacola, Fla., preached these four topics to the youth of his church: 


Is Having a Ball Really the Most? 


Is Purity Old-Fashioned for the Rock ’n’ Roll Age? 
Is Christianity Too Cold for Today’s Cool Cats? 


The Call of God—lIs It for Real? 
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Pastoral Care 


By W. JENE MILLER 


A church has the 
greatest resources for 
handling this tough problem. 


When such a call for help comes, 
it cannot be dismissed as needing 
nothing but secrecy, nor can the 
problem be solved simply with a 
marriage license. Ideas are chal- 
lenged in at least three major areas 
of life. To deal adequately with 
the matter the pastor must under- 
stand the factors at work and how 
they serve the kingdom of God. 


Counseling the Unwet 


NE SUNDAY morning a 

pastor made a strong plea for 
money to support a hospital for 
unmarried mothers. The Annual 
Conference helped. 

As she stepped from church into 
the chill February air, one mother 
remarked, “Well, my daughter 
would never go to a place like 
that.” In April that daughter died 
as a result of an abortion and sub- 
sequent hemorrhage. 

“I’m going to have a baby,” can 
be the most blissful words—or the 
most dreadful words—in our lan- 
guage. Ministry to those for whom 
they have become “dreadful words” 
is the most difficult ministry the 
Church can tender its youth. And 
tragically, this is becoming one of 
the largest needs of youth today. 


W. Jene Miller is pastor, Limeston 
Methodist Church, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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The most immediate issues are 
personal. A girl who is driven to 
seek help is in greatest need of 
personal deliverance. Her problems 
are biological least of all. 

The first problem that confronts 
her is a sense of guilt. Even in a 
culture that is rapidly becoming 
amoral, society likes scapegoats. 

Few ministers have not had to 
face the problem of what to do 
about the church giving a wedding 
shower for a high-school couple 
who “had to get married.” I have 
never been sure whether the hos- 
tility of church members is due to 
their own sins in the past or to 
their regrets at not having indulged 
when they might have. 

The pastor must have, first of 
all, a sense of forgiveness for the 
victim of sin—and I use the word 
“victim” advisedly. Scriptures, such 
as John 3:17 and Rom. 8:38-39 are 
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the first things I read to my people 
in this distress. 

This will be no easy matter, for 
there is an aspect of guilt which 
makes us want to punish ourselves, 
and the feeling that we are un- 
forgiven helps us to punish our ego 
more. But here the long road to 
decent living begins. Fail at this 
point and the life of one of God’s 


children can be led farther and 
farther down the path of license 
and laxity. 

Proof of this sense of forgiveness 
will be seen in the pastor’s second 
step—acceptance. The girl must be 
made to feel that, instead of being 
rejected by her church for her 
failure, she is held more closely. 

If forgiveness is in Jesus, then 
his words ought to be sufficient 
justification for any pastor’s atti- 
tude of forgiveness. If this leads 
to criticism by the Pharisees, a 
church ought to be proud to be 
accused just as Jesus himself was 
accused. 

A young person who comes to 
the Church in this dread need has 
taken literally the words of the 
creed, “I believe . . . in the forgive- 
ness of sins.” Let the Church accept 
that gesture of repentance. 

The particular pattern of re- 
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demptive action will depend upon 
the age and circumstances of the 
couple. If they are both single and 
old enough to get married, they 
usually should. (“Old enough to 
get married” usually means within 
one year of high-school graduation.) 
But some authorities do not agree 
that marriage is the answer. Flight 
from it or escape from it, how- 
ever, can easily lead to a weakened 
ability to stand up to its hard re- 
sponsibilities in later years. 

If the couple is too young, or 
if marriage is not possible, then 
secrecy is essential. On the pastor’s 
part this is an absolute “must” at 
all times and in all places. The 
Roman Catholic confessional has 
much to teach us about acceptance, 
expressed forgiveness, and silence, 
even under oath in court. 

One girl went to a church-spon- 
sored home for unwed mothers 
and under anesthesia mentioned 
the father’s name, who was unable 
to marry her. The doctor insisted 
to the minister of the home that 
he could not release that name even 
for criminal action. If the father 
wished to confess, or the girl wished 
to name him, that would be dif- 
ferent. 

Secrecy is more than protection 
for the girl; it has a therapeutic 
value, if it is not used to the point 
of neurotic repression. A girl who 
is going to have a baby for whom 
she has no father, is utterly help- 
less. There is nothing she can do 
for herself; there is no way she can 
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take an active part in her own 
situation. If she can keep her own 
counsel, she can feel that she is 
at least doing something in her 
situation. 

When the opportunity for proper 
counseling presents itself, with her 
pastor or parents or a hospital chap- 
lain, she should then unburden 
her heart fully, lest the repression 
of her sense of guilt become a 
festering sore. This should be fully 
voluntary on the girl’s part. 

The pastor’s first obligation, then, 
is to protect the person who sits 
before him. He must gain her 
confidence, develop in her a sense 
of forgiveness and of acceptance, 
and the promise of redemption for 


her life. 


HE SECOND area of prob- 


lems is theological. The failure 
of moral sensitivity on the girl’s 
part is not to be condoned by the 
Church. Her sense of rejection and 


failure should be described to her. 


God’s world is such that evil 
crucifies his love. This the cross 
tells us clearly. 

Undoubtedly, the person who is 
in trouble does not need a lecture in 
theology. But the collapse of life 
that issues from such wrong con- 
duct and such failure to dedicate 
one’s sex life to God’s will, needs 
to be shown as what it is—sin. This 
will lay the foundation on which 
the girl can build an answer to 
the haunting refrain of the next few 


months: “Why did this happen?” 
20 


In this category also comes the 
aspect of judgment. This rejection 
and fear and sense of being lost 
are not just psychological malad- 
justments. This feeling is the sense 
of being judged unworthy by God 
himself. But the judgment of God 
is always redemptive. 

God’s only reason for judging us 
is to demonstrate our weakness, 
so that we may be strengthened not 
by our own will but by his love. 
And the consciousness of being 
unworthy is nowhere else in hu- 
man experience more magnified 
than in a situation like that we 
are here considering. Parents, 
friends, church, school, and com- 
munity have all been let down by 
this weakness. “Oh, mother, I feel 
so—so filthy!” has now a reason: 
“God wants you to feel this way, 
dear, that you may know the depth 
of sin.” 

Thus, judgment under God is 
more than fear of what the neigh- 
bors will say, and it is caused by 
more than mere social standards. 
Sin is not sin because people think 
it is. It is sin because it is not what 
God wants. 

The purpose of judgment is rec- 
onciliation. If we know that the 
failure of our lives is due not to 
chance discovery or accident or 
getting caught, but to violation of 
God’s express will and love, then 
we can know that there is an an- 
swer. Get back into God’s love and 
there is a way out. 

Here, again, the cross answers 
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As the Rev. Bruce Parks says 
it “The cross is not the will of 
God, but the willingness of God.” 
Here is help, strength, cleansing, 
and return to purity: God is speak- 
ing to us through Christ. He ac- 
cepts us as Christ accepts us, to 
“go and sin no more.” Not all the 
sin in the world, not even complete 
hatred and rejection of him, will 
keep God from trying to help us, 
to cleanse us, to lead us to eternity. 

But, in Scripture, forgiveness 
hinges on confession. Even Alco- 
holics Anonymous, one of society’s 
best redemptive fellowships, insists 
upon confession, “to another living 
human being.” If there is someone 
who, in the name of God, will 
know all about our dreadful sin 
and still accept us, then we can 
believe that the God in whose name 
we are accepted will himself accept 
us. 

Therefore, the pastor should urge 
the girl, if she must seek a secret 
birth for her child, to find some- 
one other than the pastor and con- 
fess all. The minister himself, since 
he must stay in the community and 
serve with the possible father and 
be in direct pressure from the girl’s 
parents, may or may not feel that 
he should know. 

I never press this point, for fear 
that the child will feel that help 
and acceptance from me depend on 
my knowing. In this case, the con- 
fession is obtained under psycho- 
logical duress and will not really 
help. But the girl must be encour- 
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aged to find some confidant and 
“unburden her soul,” as our un- 
sophisticated ancestors and psy- 


chiatric contemporaries put it. 


HE LAST AREA of concern 

is the social. The closest unit 
to the girl is her own family. I 
have offered to tell the family my- 
self when the girl was afraid to 
do it. And I might add, with profit, 
that often girls in trouble are 
pushed there by feelings of rejec- 
tion at home. These same feelings 
of rejection become mountains of 
fear in such a pregnancy. 

One reason I often tell the girl 
to keep her counsel until she is sure 
of her reception, is a fear of re- 
crimination by some member of 
her family against the father of her 
child. 

The minister can do a tremen- 
dous amount of good with the 
girl’s family. They, as much as she, 
need a sense of forgiveness, accept- 
ance, and redemption. Besides their 
hurt and anger at her failure, they 
will feel personally rejected. They 
will dread the consequences, of 
neighborhood gossip. 

The ones with deep Christian 
conviction will wonder where they 
failed their daughter. Since the 
minister can point out that there 
is no way out by blaming school, 
church, or teen-age gang, he can 
serve to reconcile the girl to her 
parents and them to each other, 
their church, and their community. 

About her friends and school, 
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the girl will have some difficult 
decisions. Jesus insisted that a bad 
tree could not bear good fruit. The 
idea of escaping by lies is not a 
wholesome one. The girl, neverthe- 
less, is in need of protection from 
inquiries and gossip by those far 
less worthy to judge than he who 
refused to condemn. 

A relative in a large city where 
a hospital for unwed mothers is 
available can offer a convenient 
arrangement. Not all parents would 
want to pull up and move to pre- 
vent scandal, but some would. 
the father works for a large or- 
ganization, he can seek a transfer 
to give his child an opportunity 
to leave her circle of friends grace- 
fully. 

The minister needs to be willing 
to identify himself, in the name 
of his Lord, with the sinner, not 
the Pharisees. This means that he 
should try to keep the procedure 
on a high level and he must echo 
the arrangements as the parents 
describe them. He may say, “Her 
parents have told me ’ or he 
may say, “She has gone to visit 
her cousin, aunt, etc... .” By no 
less an authority than Jesus, he 
must move to squelch any gossip 
spread in his presence. “Judge not, 
that you be not judged.” (Matt. 
7:3) 

Following 


her 


the 


delivery, 
mother must be helped back into 
society just as she was helped out 
of it. Her own strongest tempta- 
tion will be to allow her guilt to 
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serve as an excuse not to return 
to her position in the community, 
Since the need for love and ac. 
ceptance is a universal human one, 
among saints and sinners alike, the 
refusal to accept them at the hands 
of the Church may mean accepting 
them from far less worthy persons, 

Constructive application of Chris- 
tian love can be a great boost to 
someone in need of realizing the 
power of that love. 

Concerning the baby, I urge the 
mothers not even to see the child, 
The pain and ensuing scar of 
memory will be eternal prices to 
be paid for the sin. There is no 
easy way out, but this is by far 
the easiest. Bringing the child home 
leaves a trail of tears and fears 
for parents, child, and mother. 

Having the child raised by a 
relative is the worst of all. How- 
ever good the relatives may be, this 
situation, in my observation, always 
creates bitterness. No mother wants 
to confess to her own child her 
incompetency, her disowning him, 
and her self-concern. Nor does she 
want to watch him grow up call- 
ing another person “mother.” 

The church is making great 
strides forward in ministering to 
these in such desperate need of 
redemptive love, but pastors need 
to study with less reluctance the 
part they can play in bringing into 
reality the forgiveness, mercy, and 
love of God. 

The Church must without hesita- 
tion identify itself with the sinners 
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and pubiicans of this generation, 
if it is to challenge the loyalty of 
the next one. 


O. FLOYD FEELY, JR. 
Comments .. . 


(Assistant professor of Psy- 
chology and Pastoral Counseling, 
Candler School of Theology.) 


THIS ARTICLE lifts up a 
question which our church must 
face realistically in both its redemp- 
tive aspects and its preventive im- 
plications. I am heartened that such 
i presentation of the 
issue is made, although I have 
mixed feelings as to the answers 
provided by this article. 

There are some important posi- 
tive contributions made by the 
author. There is a clear enunciation 
of the shattering destruction 
wrought in the lives of all con- 
cerned by any moralistic judgment 
on the part of the church. To be 
in the mode of Jesus’ forgiveness 
is the essence of a ministry of re- 
conciliation. 

I particularly 


a vigorous 


appreciate the 
analysis, even though brief, of the 


dynamics of Pharisaism, for it 
shows the depth meaning of judg- 
mental behavior. 

Certainly, the author must be 
commended for his sensitive sug- 
gestions as to a ministry to the 
family involved. 

Another positive element is the 
centrality accorded the guilt sur- 
rounding such a pregnancy. There 
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must be a resolution of the dy- 
namics which impelled the precipi- 
tating behavior. 

Efficacious confession and ade- 
quate forgiveness are premised on 
awareness of the motivational 
structure at stake, and the author 
heavily infers that the actual sexual 
promiscuity is a “failure in moral 
sensitivity” subject to revision once 
the damaging judgments have been 
enacted. This simply is not true. 
A much more penetrating insight 
into the impulsions involved is to 
understand such premarital expe- 
rience as symptomatic of the im- 
proper handling of the basic anxi- 
eties which drive us all. The claw- 
ing insecurities, twisted modes of 
interaction, and inadequate role 
identifications are the types of 
psychic mechanisms which underly 
the epiphenomenal sexual activity. 
To focus on the sexual arena per 
se is to miss the inciting dynamism 
altogether. 

The above amplifies the need for 
a more pervasive understanding of 
just how “sin” is involved in an ex- 
tramaritial pregnancy. I reject the 
notion that sin can be encompassed 
simply as the “failure to dedicate 
one’s sex life to God’s will.” It is 
precisely the fragmented quality of 
the “will” which makes simple 
dedication a phenomenal task. 

To my mind, the biblical view 
rejects any oversimplification which 
would identify sin with the un- 
fortunate misuse of our natural or 
bodily selves. Sin is basic estrange- 
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ment from God. We can exist only 
as the ambiguous creatures that we 
are (both physical and self-tran- 
scending spirit) under the aegis of 
God’s love, and, when we deny the 
awesome aspects of creative free- 
dom lived on that level, there are 
all kinds of escapes by means of 
which we attempt to drown out 
anxieties. 

No one is more victimized, there- 
fore, by a conception of sin as a 
catalogue of taboos than the teen- 
ager who, because of maturation, 
faces the threats indigenous to in- 
dividuation and the sexual hungers 
associated with puberty. 

The sexual license of our young 
people is more a reflection of our 
moralistic theology than a result 
of the slackening of our sexual 
mores. The same pell-mell flight 
from the anxiety of existence into 
estrangement from God frequently 
reflected itself in a more victorian 
era in “sins” of the spirit (such as 
pride or self-rejection). Therefore, 
while we should appreciate realisti- 
cally the destructive agonies of the 
sexual laxities which result from 
the more basic sinful nature, let 
us be clear as to the genesis of the 
difficulty. The denial, however 
subtle, of a young mother’s sexual 
nature is just as ruinous ultimately 
as the missteps she took which 
eventuated in her present dilemma. 

All of this analysis points up the 
necessity in the local congregation 
for an educational program which 
unmistakably articulates a sacra- 
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mental view of the sexual relation. 
ship in the light of the Christian 
Gospel. 

This paves the way for a defini- 
tion of a Christian sex ethic within 
marriage as valid because any ex. 
tramarital intercourse is destructive 
of the meaning of sex both as an 
expression of creatureliness and as 
having spiritual dimensions. Thus 
extramarital sexual intercourse is 
sinful because the act is a malignant 
symptom of a more basic disorder 
—a flight into a state of estrange- 
ment from God. 

Such an understanding of the 
sin in extramarital pregnancy 
throws judgment and _ reconcilia- 
tion into clearer perspective. Judg- 
ment is not mere awareness of the 
depths of degradation but is, more 
forcefully, the realization of the 
futility of such an “escape from 
freedom.” 

The author suggests that confes- 
sion involves the telling of “all” 
to some human being, strongly 
hinting that the guilt revolves 
around the sexual act eventuating 
in pregnancy. But the sin is in the 
broken state of alienation. St. Paul 
is’ much to the point: “For I do 
not do the good I want, but the 
evil I do not want is what I do.... 
(Romans 7:19-20.) With this basis 
for understanding her own divided 
motivations, perhaps the young 
mother can face realistically just 
what is at stake in her life and 
make confession of her basic inner 
need. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


FROM 


LAYMAN 
TO 


MINISTER 


The story of 

John Walker’s entry 
into the Methodist 
ministry. 


Author to college president, might 
be the story of Webb B. Garrison, 
who now heads McKendree College. 


ICENSED as a local preacher 
by the quarterly conference at 
St. Charles, Mo., John H. Walker 
wanted to serve God by lending a 
hand in neglected churches. As an 
expediter with McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation, he was living 
comfortably. He could hold his job, 
continue to serve as an officer of 
his own church, and give some time 
to volunteer work in communities 
without pastors. 

That’s how he came to preach 
his first sermon at 42, late in 1951. 

“When I first stood behind the 
sacred desk and spoke to a congre- 
gation, my deepest mood was con- 
sciousness of inadequacy. All the 
people were friendly. Somehow, 
they seemed to encourage me. 

“Shiloh is small, but that day it 
seemed to hold a great many peo- 
ple! I’m sure now that many of 
those listening could have done a 
better job than I did.” 

The Rev. L. M. Starkey, district 
superintendent, was responsible. At 
a meeting of church-school workers, 
he made a special plea for help in 
rural areas. “We have had a lot of 
discussion about the work in 
larger places like St. Charles, Jeffer- 
son City, and Troy,” he said. “You 
men are doing good work there. 
But what are we going to do about 
these smaller country churches?” 

Walker was hesitant about re- 
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sponding. He enjoyed his work as 
church-school superintendent and 
chairman of the visitation commit- 
tee. A boyhood religious experience 
at Arcadia summer camp was still 
fresh. His wife and daughters 
would encourage him in any deci- 
sion he might make. But to stand 
up in front of two or three dozen 
persons and interpret the Christian 
message would take some doing. 


AGERNESS overcame fear; 
he offered to do what he 
could. 

On his first Sunday, he didn’t 
realize how fast events would 
move. For it was only a few months 
later, in February, 1953, that he was 
appointed to full-time service as pas- 
tor of Bellflower Circuit with four 
churches: Annual salary $2,750. 

Quite a change from the life of 
a typical middle-class American. 
Born November 17, 1909, he taught 
in Missouri’s rural schools for 11 
years. For five years he was sales- 
man and assistant manager of Jewel 
Tea routes. After one and a half 
years in general insurance he went 
to work for McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation. In five years he ad- 
vanced from general clerk to ex- 
pediter, and seemed set for life— 
until this disturbing religious chal- 
lenge changed his plans. 

Mrs. Walker had major adjust- 
ments to make, too. When she 
learned of developments, her first 
reaction was to protest: “Oh, no! 1° 
can’t be a minister’s wife!” 
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Annabel, 12, rather liked the 
idea. She must have a part in the 
transition, herself. So she volun- 
teered to serve as song leader for 
the Shiloh revival and gayly sang 
duets with the visiting evangelist. 
Seven-year-old Alice wasn’t sure 
whether she was more impressed by 
her big sister’s singing or her 
father’s preaching. Janet, 16, took 
everything in stride and helped with 
the music in the Foristell revival. 

John himself quickly found that 
the change from layman to minis- 
ter involves a great deal more than 
new patterns of work and fresh 
roles in the community. In order to 
maintain his standing, he would 
have to make regular progress in 
prescribed courses of study for ap- 
proved supply pastors. 

“My first two years’ study was 
by correspondence,” he recalls. “It 
involved some of the hardest work 
I ever did. It was a task that took 
dedication to a goal, plus all the 
persuasion of my wife and my dis- 
trict superintendent!” 

Earlier, he had completed about 
two years’ college work at South- 
east Missouri State at Cape Girar- 
deau. But the quantity of written 
work involved in the Methodist 
course of study is such that a be- 
ginning pastor couldn’t waste any 
time if he wanted a good record. 

So Walker carried books with 
him when he went to the county 
seat or a district meeting. He read 
in every spare minute, wrote his 
papers as soon as a book was com- 
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pleted. Frequently it was necessary 
to go back to a text and read it for 
a second time before he was ready 
to answer questions. 

Papers were typed in duplicate. 
One set went to the professors in 
Methodist seminaries for grading, 
while John kept carbon copies for 
his own use. Much of his lesson 
material was later used in sermon 
preparation and other writing, as 
well as in devotional messages over 
Radio Station KLPW at Union, 
Mo. 

Visitating his congregation and 
leading in worship services actually 
proved easier than the program of 
study. But he discovered that every 


minister finds himself in situations 
for which neither study nor experi- 
ence has prepared him. One of his 
unforgettable 


moments came at 
Buell Church, on the Bellflower 
Circuit: 

“After an invitation to come into 
the fellowship of the church, an 
elderly gentleman stepped forward. 
My experience in baptismal services 
was definitely limited. None of my 
teachers had told me what to do 
when the candidate is bald. 

“This man who stood waiting in 
response to my invitation expected 
me to do something. I took the 
water in my hand, as usual, then 
placed it on his glossy pate—only 
to see it pour down his face.” 

Actually a very solemn moment, 
it came to have humorous over- 
tones only in retrospect. 

Admitted to the St. Louis An- 
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nual Conference on trial in the fall 
of 1953, John was serious about do- 
ing the best job possible. First he 
was a part-time pastor of two 
churches, then the full-time leader 
of four churches. During this 
period, he was received in full con- 
nection in the conference. 

Far from marking the end of 
study and personal growth, this 
gave him a fresh challenge to pre- 
pare himself mentally as well as 
spiritually. So, in successive man- 
ner he spent two five-week periods 
at Southern Methodist University 
in Dallas. There he studied, under 
professors of the Perkins School of 
Theology, in the Approved Sup- 
ply Pastors’ School. 

A course on Christian ethics 
spurred him to examine his own 
code of conduct. The professor of 
Bible gave him a new conception 
of scriptural depth. From a survey 
of the world’s great religions to a 
how-to-do-it course on preaching, 
the fare in each course whetted his 
appetite for more. 

Enforced mental discipline com- 
bined with religious fervor brought 
tangible results in his places of 
service. He will not soon forget the 
Wednesday night when 76 persons 
came for a dedication of the re- 
decorations at Shiloh, one of his 
first churches. 

Another glowing hour came in 
September, 1957, when as program 
chairman he led in organizing the 
Mozark Group Ministry to serve 
ten churches through a group pro- 
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gram. Frankling County, with 
nearly 600 square miles and just 
11,000 persons, was not to be won 
tc Christ by conventional methods. 
And experiences at young Union 
Church had shown the way. 

Now in his second year at Gray 
Summit, Labadie, and Cedar Grove 
—where he was appointed in 1956 
—the maturing pastor set out to 
use aggressive modern organiza- 
tional methods. For the 60-family 
Gray Summit Church, he led in the 
preparation of a 20-page “Planned 
Program Report.” 

Similar blueprints were developed 
for the other two churches in his 
care. His thoughtful analysis of 
board and commission work, plus 
a summary of past achievements 
and future goals, spurred his people 
to new accomplishments. 

As a result, the proudest moment 
of his life came at the 1958 session 
of the annual conference. By elec- 
tion of the Town and Country 
Commission, upon nomination of 
his district superintendent, he was 
named St. Louis Conference Rural 
Minister of the Year. Bishop Eugene 
Frank presided over ceremonies in 
which Mrs. Walker and Alice were 
presented to the conference and 
Pastor Walker was given a gift cer- 
tificate for book purchases at The 
Methodist Publishing House. 

Now seven years a minister, he 
hopes to be ordained elder this year 
and thereby to complete his dis- 
cipline of preparation. In his ca- 
pacity of shepherd and spiritual 
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guide, he has a brief but inclusive 
set of goals: 

“I hope to fulfill my duties as 
set forth in the Discipline and to 
the best of my ability to carry out 
the work as suggested by my bishop 
and district superintendent; 

“I hope to work with other min- 
isters in an many co-operative en- 
terprises as possible; 

“I wish for all ministers success 
in their work.” 

With a deep sense of appreciation 
for all the blessings that have come, 
the Rev. John H. Walker confesses 
that he hopes he will never forget 
his varied experiences as a layman. 
Now that the many-sided transi- 
tion to full status as a minister is 
nearly completed, he expects to 
continue a program of study, self- 
examination, and constant striving 
toward. spiritual growth. 

If he should become complacent, 
he has only to turn his memory to- 
ward Poplar Bluff, Mo., where he 
was admitted on trial at the 1953 
session of conference. All required 
academic work had been com- 
pleted, and his district superintend- 
ent had recommended him warmly. 
But a special vote of ministers was 
required, When the count was com- 
pleted, it read: “Yes, 121”; “No, 1.” 

That man who voted against him 
could have been right, thinks John 
Walker. So he has dedicated the 
rest of his life to unremitting effort 
to deserve his title and place of 
leadership as a minister of The 


Methodist Church. 
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Worship 


Why Worship at Eleven? 


By RUSSELL BOW 
Woodlawn Methodist Church, Owensboro, Ky. 


N THE old horse-and-buggy days, 

when it took half a day to get to 
church and half a day to get home, it 
made good sense to worship at eleven 
oclock in the morning. That time 
may still be more convenient for some 
people; but far more would like to 
worship early and have the rest of 
the Lord’s day for rest, relaxation, and 
wholesome recreation. 

Roman Catholics have long seen 
the advantages of earlier services. 
Usually masses begin at 5:15 in the 
morning, with the latest at 9:30 or 
10:30. In larger cities masses are con- 
ducted shortly after midnight to 
benefit workers who get off late on 
Saturday night. 

It may be that one of the reasons 
Roman Catholics attend worship more 
regularly than Protestants is not the 
“fear” that Protestant critics often 
mention, but the greater convenience 
of the worship hours. 

In my present pastorate several peo- 
ple asked for an earlier service. We 
wanted two, but could not arrange 
for two choirs. A vote of the congre- 
gation to see if they would be willing 
to come at nine showed only 17 per- 
sons in a membership of more than 
300 opposed. It was predicted that at- 
tendance would drop off 35 per cent. 
Instead, there was a steady increase. 

Many “inactives” began attending 
the earlier service. Sunday golfers at- 
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tend every Sunday morning. House- 
wives who had been coming to Sun- 
day school and then going home be- 
fore church to prepare lunch, now 
came both to Sunday school and to 
the worship service. People who eat 
out on Sunday found they could get 
to their favorite restaurants ahead of 
the crowd. Families that had been 
absent, often because they liked to 
visit relatives in the country or neigh- 
boring towns, found that they could 
attend this service, go to Sunday 
school at 10:10, and still get to “Aunt 
Mary’s” for Sunday dinner. 

One young man whose wife be- 
longed to another denomination had 
been unable to attend because of a 
small baby in the home. But he 
learned that he could attend the early 
service and get home in time to keep 
the baby while his wife went to her 
church. 

Another advantage for us was, that 
at the earlier hour we were able to 
broadcast our morning service. Other 
churches had already purchased the 
eleven o'clock time. 

Many rural churches which now 
have services only once or twice a 
month could have worship every Sun- 
day, if they would be willing to give 
up the 11 o'clock hour. 

Why worship at 11 if a different 
hour is more convenient? Is not any 
other hour just as sacred? 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


By CHERYL NICHOLLS 


Turning the tide 
of commercialism 


Fort Dodge churchmen 
are making headway on 
curbing sales on Sunday. 


NEW supermarket touched off 

the explosive problem of Sun- 
day commercialism in Fort Dodge, 
lowa. The owners of this ultra- 
modern establishment announced 
that they would be in business 24 
hours on every one of the 365 days 
in the year. 

The local Ministerial Association 
remembered that a furniture store 
also remained open on Sundays. 
And there were others. This called 
for immediate action. 

The association decided to de- 
vote one Sunday to a campaign 
against business on Sunday. The 
pastors agreed to allude to “keep- 
ing the Sabbath” or to use this as 
the sermon’s basic theme. 

Churchgoers readily agreed that 
growth in Sunday employment 
could limit Sunday freedom. Yet 


Youthful Cheryl Nicholls ts overcom- 
ing her cerebral palsy handicap 
through a vocation as a writer. 
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most ministers thought that, while 
their congregations believed in 
“keeping the Sabbath” theoretically, 
they were not practicing this idea, 

Laxity in keeping Sunday non- 
commercial was due, in their 
opinion, to several factors: the idea 
that Sunday without some form of 
commercialism is boring, the honest 
conviction that curtailment of Sun- 
day business is unnecessary, and 
just plain laziness. 

Of course, there are other views 
of Sunday observance: 

A wife was scanning the news- 
paper ads for bargains. “Humm, 
that’s certainly a low price for 
butter,” she mused. “Oh, no, | 
wouldn't shop there, even if butter 
were only 10 cents a pound.” 

“Shop where?” her husband 
asked, pausing to catch his breath. 
“I thought you’d walk 10 miles to 
save 10 cents.” 

His wife smiled at the joke, but 
replied, “Not this time. I don’t like 
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the owner’s policy of staying open 
all day Sunday.” 

Another couple decided to take 
a Sunday afternoon ride. They 
bought a tankful of gas and were 
soon cruising leisurely along a 
country road. They came upon a 
farm where they saw chickens dart- 
ing about the grounds. 

“Oh, let's stop and buy some 
fresh eggs,” the wife said. The 
husband stopped the car, knocked 
on the farmhouse door, and asked 
to buy some eggs. 

The farmer smiled politely but 
shook his head. “Not today,” he 
said, “we don’t sell on Sunday.” 

The Lion’s Club, the Masonic 
lodges, and other organizations in 
Fort Dodge, as well as many in- 
dividual businessmen, oppose exten- 
sive openings on Sunday. They feel 
the need of a day free from the 
tensions associated with the work- 
day world, and they want the same 
for their employees. 

One is the operator of a service 
station. When queried, he paused, 
and wiped his greasy hands. “I’ve 
been requested again and again by 
the gas company I represent to re- 
main open on Sunday,” he re- 
ported. “But I work 12 or more 
hours a day, six days a week. The 
Lord has given me a seventh day 
for rest, and I’m thankfully ac- 
cepting it.” 

Some businessmen, who have the 
same convictions, say that they 
must open if their competitors do. 
They fear letting their guard down 
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for an instant, lest the opposition 
get ahead of them. 

In some cases church people en- 
courage this attitude by patroniz- 
ing places that keep open on Sun- 
day. For example, church families 
often have an air of self-righteous 
good feelings when they have Sun- 
day dinner in a restaurant. They 
aren’t preparing dinner or washing 
dishes at home. They forget the 
cooks, dishwashers, and other res- 
taurant help who must work on 
Sunday to prepare the meals the 
Sabbath- keepers eat. 

The innocent Sunday afternoon 
auto ride is another illustration. 
Family cars need gas, and the serv- 
ice station attendant is there will- 
ing to “filler up.” And, of course, 
at the end of the ride the children 
want ice cream or some other re- 
freshment at a_ roadside stand, 
where there are people working. 

Perhaps the most menacing stum- 
bling block to “keeping the Sab- 
bath” is the question of rules. 
Ministers and layman agree that 
some Sunday business is necessary. 
But which business? Restaurants? 
Service stations? Drugstores? Places 
of entertainment? These are barbed 
questions, not easily answered. Yet 
the Fort Dodge pastors faced them. 
They know that everyone will not 
use Sunday as a holy day. The non- 
religious have a right to use Sunday 
as a holiday, just as the religious 
have a right to observe it in their 
own way. 

Yet, the fact of the matter is that 
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both those who want a holy day 
and those who prefer a_ holiday 
stand to gain from the crusade to 
control Sunday enterprises. In this 
high-tension age, everyone needs 
one day free from the straining, 
stifling conditions met six days out 
of seven. There is no denying the 
age-old custom of the one day 
week. 

Since rules governing Sunday 
commercialism are inadvisable, the 
Fort Dodge Ministerial Association 
has substituted objectives as guide- 
posts for Sunday observance. These 
are: Is Sunday being used to re- 
juvenate the mental and spiritual 
powers of man? Is the day being 
used as a day in which the rights 
of God and man are reinforced? 
The person or organization that 
answers such questions frankly in- 
stead of saying, “What can I or 
we get out of Sunday business?” 
needs no rules. 

The Fort Dodge pastors realize 
they must patiently, diligently, and 
prayerfully work for communal 
revival of the fourth commandment 
which has to do with keeping the 
Sabbath holy. 

They added more activities to 
their already packed schedule. They 
planned full Sunday afternoon and 
evening programs to interest every 
segment of their congregations. 
They arranged for pot-luck suppers, 
with the delightful occupation of 
choosing the foods most palatable 
to individual tastes. They provided 
for entertaining movies produced 
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by companies specializing in church 
films. They had lively song fests, 
always enjoyable to the young in 
heart. And there have been other 
activities, either of an educational 
nature or strictly for fun and s0- 
ciability. 

But there are persons who shy 
away from group affairs. As an 
experiment, the pastors asked their 
members to try one Sunday free 
of all commercialism. The persons 
who did this found the experiment 
rewarding. They read books and 
magazines they had not had time 
to read before. ‘They visited friends 
and rediscovered the art of con- 
versation. They took leisurely walks 
that brought new awareness of the 
beauty around them. These were 
quict pleasures, relaxing and re- 
creating as Sundays should be. 

A compromise decision was made 
on what businesses were necessary 
to city life on Sunday. And the 
owners operating these establish- 
ments, and wanting to remain 
open Sundays, were asked to do 
so on a rotating basis. They were 
open every other Sunday or once a 
month. 

The city’s council of churches is 
striving toward unification with 
other men’s and women’s groups. 
They are also working to get the 
co-operation of union and merchant 
organizations. With work and 
prayer the Fort Dodge Ministerial 
Association are confident the tide 
of Sunday commercialism can be 
turned. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


A way out—for the pastor in a dilemma. 


The 


high cost 


of a high calling 


MINISTER in his 30s sat on 

the other side of my desk and 
asked me about the chaplaincy. | 
told him that “chaplaincy” is a 
broad term which means a ministry 
in the military service, in penal in- 
stitutions, and in general hospitals, 
as well as in institutions for the 
mentally or chronically ill. We 
narrowed it down to the hospital 
chaplaincy. He wondered whether 
he would fit in. 

I happen to know that the people 
of his large congregation love him 
very much. They pay him a good 
salary, far above the average for 
ministers. Judged by other stan- 
dards, his parish ministry is suc- 
cessful. Why would he want to 
leave it for the chaplaincy ? 

He is a sensitive young man with 


Carl ]. Scherzer is chaplain, Protes- 
tant Deaconess Hospital, Evansville, 
Ind. 
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By CARL J. SCHERZER 


a spirit of compassion, and it was 
on this point that he started to 
reveal the answer. He feels that 
God wants to use him where and 
when people need him most. 

True, they need him in his 
parish. But, there, he is busy as a 
preacher and administrator at the 
expense of being a pastor to his 
people. He is discouraged. 

In our conversation I could tell 
that this was a conclusion reached 
after much prayerful consideration. 
And there was more to it than, that. 
For a year he had been making 
an inventory of his time and his 
activities. He found that most of 
his schedule was taken up with 
parish activities that could very 
well have been done by other in- 
telligent lay people. Because of the 
sheer pressure of program duties 
he was neglecting the spiritual min- 
istry for which he was prepared. 

Isn’t this a common complaint? 
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If the minister is not careful, he 
will find himself devoting too 
much time attending an endless 
succession of meetings, looking after 
administrative details, even doing 
secretarial work. In some instances 
he becomes so involved that he 
has little time left for study, sermon 
preparation, or parish visitations 
and personal consultations. 

“It’s a rat race from one meeting 
to another,” another minister said 
wearily, as he plopped down on a 
chair in my office. In addition to 
the meetings in his church, he is 
expected to attend scores of others 
in his community. 

Of course, the meetings make it 
necessary for the minister to be 
away from his family almost every 
evening except Saturday _ night, 
which he usually uses for final 
preparation of his sermon and 
Bible-school lesson. As a result, if 
he has children, they scarcely know 
him as a father. 

Is there a way out of this laby- 
rinth? I think so. I would talk over 
the problem with the official board. 
If there is real understanding on 
that level, the minister can escape 
many meetings by being briefed 
by the presidents of the organiza- 
tions and by reading the minutes 
of the meetings. If he thinks he 
should attend a meeting and offer 
guidance, he can do so. 

And such an arrangement will 
give him more time for his ministry 
to the sick and to those needing 
his guidance. He can visit new 
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families in the community and 
prospective members. With eve. 
nings at his disposal, he can call in 
certain homes when the man of} 
the house is there. 
He will come to know his peo 
ple better, their problems and their} 
aspirations. At the same time it 
will do something for his sermons, 
for he can preach to and out of 
the experiences of his people. 
Before anything effective can be 
done, a definite program of educa- 
tion is necessary. Unless the mem- 
bers of the parish understand the 
reasons for it, the minister may be 
criticized by some for avoiding 
meetings. He will have to make 


clear that it is not a matter of “get- 
but a problem 


ting out of work” 
of emphasis. 

One reason why so many min- 
isters are overworked is because 
they think the congregation expects 
them to devote so much time to 
minor matters. Consequently, there 
aren't enough hours in the day for 
the busy pastor to do the work for 
which he was ordained. 

Through a planned program of 
education by church periodicals, 
the pastors’ dilemma can be brought 
to the attention of church members, 
most of whom will respond favor- 
ably, once they understand. Pastors 
who want to devote themselves 
to personal Christian service will 
have the opportunity to do it in 
the pastorate, and they will not 
be inclined to look for it in other 
fields. 
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Practical Parish 


Pity the Poor Lay Leader 


Te ng ya it becomes 
the duty of a pastor and the 
guarterly conference nominating 
committee to suggest someone for 
the office of lay leader. That’s a tall 
order. The job of lay leader carries 
with it perhaps more prestige than 
any other local church office. Who 
will be named by those responsible? 

Someone on the nominating com- 
mittee is sure to ask, “What are 
the duties of the lay leader?” And 
at this point the committee is in for 
a shock, if the pastor reads from the 
Discipline. Twenty minutes and 22 
paragraphs after he begins, he 
comes to the 18 specific responsi- 
bilities of the office. When the final 
words of €1508 are read (the last 
indexed reference to the job of lay 
leader), the committee will prob- 
ably sit in silence; for no one dares 
to submit a name for such a de- 
manding task. 


Of the 18 duties of the lay leader 


Robert C. Pike is pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church, Fairless Hills, Pa. 
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By ROBERT C. PIKE 


set forth by the Discipline, 11 in- 
volve membership on commissions, 
boards, and conferences. If these 
met regularly, they would necessi- 
tate attendance at 104 meetings a 
year. In addition, the lay leader 
would be a member of certain local 
church committees not named by 
the Discipline; such as the local 
church quadrennial committee, the 
committee on policy and planning, 
and others. 

Extracurricular activities might 
include executive meetings and 
planning conferences with the pas- 
tor and other interested laymen. 

As if this were not enough, the 
lay leader is required to report to 
the quarterly conference whether 
or not he has attended district lay 
activities meetings, monthly cabinet 
meetings of Methodist Men, district 
or conference workshops, and 
whether or not he attended the lay- 
man’s program of the annual con- 
ference. At this point he usually 
wishes he were dead. 

Laymen who might otherwise be 
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interested in the job are discour- 
aged when duties of the office are 
outlined to them, and with just 
cause. If the job is faithfully at- 
tended to, as outlined by the Dis- 
cipline, great numbers of Christian 
men are automatically out of the 
running because most of them must 
give some of their time to family 
responsibilities, recreation, com- 
munity service, and attention to 
their weekday vocation. 

Questions might be raised about 
some of the duties. Why, for ex- 
ample, should the lay leader be a 
member of the commissions? If the 
commissions are properly trained 
and staffed, they are well able to 
do the work committed to them 
without the constant presence and 
guidance of the lay leader. He 
could advise them, if necessary, in 
official board meetings. 

Also, why bother him with pro- 
moting TocrTHER when a good 
literature committee could probably 
do a better job, or even The Meth- 
odist Layman when Methodist 
Men have the situation well in 
hand? 

Should Providence bring forth 
a lay leader who attended faithfully 
to all the demands of the office, he 
would surely be accused by some 
in the local congregation of “run- 
ning the church.” On the other 
hand, if he accepts the position and 
does not fulfill each requirement, 
there are always those standing by 
who are ready to say that he is not 
fit for the job “because he never 
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comes to the meetings.” This is the 
inescapable dilemma of the lay 
leader. 

It is my belief that few pastors 
really expect their lay leader to do 
what the Discipline states he 
should do, especially in regard to 
the regular meetings of the com- 
missions on which he is an ex offi- 
cio member. It would be asking the 
impossible from the high caliber 
type of man that most ministers de- 
sire their lay leader to be. Is re- 
study of this office in order? 

Every pastor wants a lay leader 
who is thoroughly Christian, deep- 
ly dedicated to the Church, and 
who will support the pastor in pro- 
moting Methodism in the local 
congregation. The lay leader is the 
only person (with the possible ex- 
ception of the chairman of the pas- 
toral relations committee) who can 
serve as a real counselor to the pas- 
tor and be the liaison between the 
minister and the congregation. He 
is much needed in this role. 

What pastor isn’t proud to have 
as his lay leader a man of outstand- 
ing Christian character, respected 
in the church and the community, 
and leading the way for both with 
clear vision and good judgment, 
bringing to bear upon every situa- 
tion (whether it be in community 
work, church work, at his place of 
business, or in his home) the im- 
pact of a Christ-filled life? This is 
a desire of every pastor. 

How about a new look at the 
job of lay leader? 
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Pastoral Care 


These resources for the pastoral ministry 


are based on our biblical and churchly heritage. 


Services for the Sick and the Dying 


By ARTHUR PRESTON COLBOURN 


HE DISCERNING pastor 
knows that his visits with the 
sick must take many different 
forms. Frequently, they will con- 
sist simply of friendly expressions 
of human interest and sympathy. 
There will be other occasions when 
devotional material is used, and it 
is these I shall concentrate on here. 
When a parishioner is not seri- 
ously ill, the regular Sabbath serv- 


Arthur Preston Colbourn, a chaplain 
in World War Il, now serves Paw- 
tucket (R.1.) Congregational Church. 
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ice of the church provides an 
abundance of materials: Psalms, 
Scripture lessons, hymns, and ser- 
mon résumés. These come readily 
to the pastor and require a mini- 
mum of preparation for use. De- 
livered by the pastor, these materials 
keep the parishioner informed con- 
cerning the services and give him 
the feeling that he shares and par- 
ticipates in them. They remind 
him, too, that he is not forgotten 
but is still in close fellowship and 
communion with the local church 
and the Church Universal. 

Sundays when the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated offer a natural and 
fitting occasion to take the Com- 
munion to the shut-ins and ‘sick. 
To avoid embarrassment, the pas- 
tor should telephone beforehand, 
to make sure the person feels well 
enough to partake of the sacra- 
ment as well as to prepare mem- 
bers of the household to assist or 
participate. 


Amid Heightened Emotions 


When the pastor is ministering 
to the seriously ill or dying, he is 
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faced with a far more difficult task, 
both liturgically and emotionally. 
He must work amid heightened 
emotional tensions—his own, the 
sufferer’s and those of relatives and 
friends. 

The minister’s efforts here cry 
out for keen awareness, sensitivity, 
and tact. It is a time when the 
faith of loved ones may be seri- 
ously tested. 

Emotional control and poise in 
the presence of suffering and death 
usually come to the pastor only 
with experience—and may not 
come even then. The young min- 
ister depending solely on spur-of- 
the-moment inspiration constantly 
runs the risk of being ill-prepared 
and ill-poised. This is especially 
true of those days when he may not 
feel alert physically or mentally; 
and such days come to us all. 

After years of experience and of 
steeping himself in the devotional 
classics, a pastor may be prepared 
for almost any emergency in the 
sickroom. If so, he has a reservoir 
of liturgical materials that come 
readily to his aid. If not, he must 
acquire them. 

He has no right to excite seri- 
ously ill persons because he does 
not have control of himself, or to 
embarrass them by employing in- 
appropriate materials, or to bore 
and tire them by long ministra- 
tions. Better the minister stay 
away than harm the ill. 

On the other hand, when a 
parishioner is seriously ill or dying, 
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the pastor should not offer excuses 
for failing to come. Probably the 
worst mistake he can make is not 
to visit the dying person at all, 
If he can do nothing for that per- 
son, he may be able to help the 
sorrowing family and friends. 

The fact that Protestant clergy. 
men are not called more often dur- 
ing such crises might mean that 
we have not instructed and edu- 
cated our people to call us, or that 
we have not been available at such 
times in the past, or that we have 
become known as indifferent to 
being present at such a time. This 
part of our ministry should begin 
with the week-by-week preaching 
and teaching in the local church, 
long before the individual crisis 
arises. 

Over the years, I have found that 
liturgical materials arranged for in- 
stant use are of great value. I have 
them printed on pages that are 
inserted at the back of a pocket 
New Testament. 

In choosing such materials, it is 
well to remenher that time may 
weigh heavily on the sick one and 
his relatives, and the pastor’s task 
is to lighten it by instilling spir- 
itual significance and hope. Or, 
events may be moving so rapidly 
that all concerned are numb from 
emotional shock and almost beside 
themselves with anxiety. 

They are meeting one of life's 
greatest “confrontations”; that of 
facing death with its mystery and 
uncertainty, and of becoming 
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agonizingly aware that a loved one 
is ending his earthly pilgrimage. 
When ministering to the seri- 
ously ill and dying, the primary aim 
is simple communication of faith, 
confidence, and hope. The time for 
speculation, analysis, or spinning 
abstract theological systems is past. 
The sufferer is no longer physi- 
cally or mentally capable. He may 
want to confess, make certain state- 
ments, or request the use of specific 
devotional passages, and he should 
be given ample opportunity to do 
so. But many persons, for some 


time before death, are in a coma 
or semi-coma. 

The clergyman should not at- 
tempt dramatic flourishes on such 
an occasion. He is not present to 
distract from suffering by the in- 


troduction of novelty, noise, or by 
the “creation of a mood.” Such 
pathetic efforts often merely con- 
fuse, puzzle, or disgust those who 
are already the victims of intense 
suffering. The use of unrealistic, 
sentimental platitudes may boom- 
erang with devastating effects. 
Their shallowness and insincerity 
are forced into bold relief by the 
surging emotional depth of the oc- 
casion. 

The materials I have found most 
valuable are the great classical, ob- 
jective, affirmative passages of the 
Bible, especially when clothed in 
the familiar, poetic idiom of the 
King James Version, which offers 
a liturgical gold mine for this type 
of ministry. 
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There is much in favor of using 
a familiar translation. Less physi- 
cal and mental energy is needed 
to recognize and follow its beloved 
and meaningful passages that have 
stood the test of hundreds of years 
of religious experience. 

Another advantage of using 
scripture in the sick room is that 
it speaks unselfconsciously to man 
of his deepest desires and highest 
hopes. It speaks with a natural 
simplicity of the meaning of life 
and death, and of the presence of 
love, peace, mercy and forgiveness 
of God. It is straightforward in its 
confidence that “something greater 
than the perishing self” can be 
known and experienced. 

Using scripture with the seri- 
ously ill is using it under very 
special circumstances, and therefore 
one should exercise caution and 
wisdom. The selections chosen 
should be essentially timeless, ele- 
mental, and universal, for they are 
the most relevant to the living situa- 
tions of the “eternal present.” 


EST devotions for the: seri- 
ously ill are those that are 
said quietly, calmly, and confidently 
and are “strongly on the God-ward 
side.” They apply to the ill per- 
son’s needs and reach beyond them 
as they help him feel that he is 
looking toward God and that God 
is looking toward him. 
They are direct and simple, ele- 
mental and timeless, broad and uni- 
versal—thus eliminating the sub- 
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jectivism and __ self-consciousness 
which so often haunt the extempore 
variety of Protestant devotions. 

The pastor is at his best when he 
keeps in mind his abundant aids: 
the insights and promises of the 
Scripture, the comfort and power 
of prayer, the healing value of 
creative listening, the grace derived 
from the sacraments, and the sym- 
pathetic understanding and con- 
cern of the faithful. 

Many seriously ill Protestants 
make no request for formal spir- 
itual ministrations, some because 
they have never been taught to do 
so and others because they may 
not care to do so. The desire of the 
individual should be honored. 

But the great majority of persons 
usually welcome any sincere and 
tactfully made suggestion on the 
part of the minister to offer prayer 
(and perhaps read scripture) at 
their bedside. However, care should 
be taken that the ministrations be 
under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions, and not amid so much noise, 
chatter, or ward activity that the 
sick person is simply embarrassed. 

Although there are many occa- 
sions when the ill person will have 
no suggestion for the clergyman, 
and he must be prepared to use 
such liturgical materials as he 
deems most appropriate, he should 
beware the temptation always to 
follow the same pattern. 

We ministers are creatures of 
habit and are limited by our own 
past experience. If we depend too 
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much on previous preparation, we 
may suffer moments of jolting re. 
appraisal when we discover that 
some sick person has his own ideas 
as to what he wants the minister 
to say and do. 

Unless the sick person is familiar 
with a specific order for visitation 
of the sick, he probably will not 
expect the same form (certainly not 
the same content) time after time. 
When he makes a succession of 
visits to the same person (and not 
infrequently during the first visit) 
he may be asked to pray for specific 
needs, special persons, or both, and 
to read favorite passages, biblical 
and non-biblical. 

Requests for prayers to meet 
specific needs may be many and 
varied. There will be the natural 
ones for courage, strength, relief 
from pain. There may be prayers 
for some secret sin; for thanks to 
God for some past or present bless- 
ings. 

Sometimes there will be the 
spiritually immature and startling 
sort—“that I may be able to walk 
down the street and spit in his eye.” 
Requests likewise come to pray for 
particular persons. 

Occasionally the clergyman is 
asked to read a favorite passage. 
Psalm 23 is probably the most uni- 
versally beloved psalm. During a 
10-year period of pastorates in the 
Green Mountains, I found Psalm 
121 suggested more often, with the 
reason abundantly clear. 

Some other requests have been: 
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“Say the Lord’s Prayer”; “Read 
to me some of the promises of 
Jesus”; “Read about the prodigal 
being forgiven.” 

Other favorite selections were: 
John 14:16, 15-19, 25-27; Matthew 
35:34-40; Wisdom of Solomon 3: 
1-9. 

A father, who had recently lost 
a son, asked for Wisdom of Solo- 
mon 4:8-9, 13, 16. (“For honorable 
age is not that which standeth in 
length of time... he, being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a 
long time.”) 

During World War II, while I 
was stationed in the Orient, an ex- 
college student asked that I read 
Plato’s account of the death of 
Socrates; a young soldier “won- 
dered” if I would read (from a 
popular magazine lying on a nearby 
table) a description of the colorful 
autumn foliage in his native New 
England; and an Army captain, 
dying on Christmas Eve, wanted to 
hear once more the story of the 
Shepherds and the Wise Men. 

Some of the clergyman’s most 
deeply moving and spiritually sig- 
nificant visits are accompanied by 
this atmosphere of spontaneous un- 
expectedness. But because a pas- 
sage of devotional literature has 
special meaning for one individual 
does not mean that it should be 
used with another, who may have 
very different associations with it. 

Unless the passage is asked for or 
is definitely appropriate, an emo- 
tional bombshell could explode and 
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the minister’s value in that sick 
room come to an end. 

Since there are all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, we have no reason 
to expect their desires and requests 
during their last hours on this 
earth to be the same. The clergy- 
man’s job is to comfort them 


wherever and however he can, in 
planned or unplanned ways, by 
reading, praying, talking informally 
—or just “being there.” 


Form and Duration of the 
Service 


These will depend in part on the 
seriousness of the illness and upon 
the sick person’s desires. The aids 
which follow are meant merely as 
points of departure. 

The length of the actual service 
with the dying may well be a 
matter of 30 to 60 seconds rather 
than a period of minutes. Occa- 
sionally it may seem wise to take 
longer, or even to stand or sit 
quietly by the bedside. But the 
longer periods of time may often 
be more constructively used by 
spending them with the relatives 
and friends instead of the sick per- 
son himself. 

When the person I visit is near 
death, the service I ordinarily use 
takes the form of one or two sen- 
tences from scripture, a brief prayer, 
and a benediction—on many occa- 
sions, just the benediction. The ap- 
propriateness and the calm-instilling 
quality of the Aaronic Benediction 
can hardly be overemphasized. 
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For Visitation of the Sick | 


(The following service, or any part 
thereof, may be used at the discretion 
of the minister. The service should be 
short. In case of serious illness, it 
should never last more than a few 
minutes. Some of the most meaning- 
ful services last only a few seconds.) 


SCRIPTURE SENTENCES 


(One or more may be used. These 
are from the King James Version.) 


The Lord is nigh unto all them that 
call upon him, to all that call upon 
him in truth. (Psalm 145:18) 
God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. (Psalm 
46:1) 
The Lord is my rock, and my for- 
tress... my strength, in whom I will 
trust. (Psalm 18:2) 
He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. (Psalm 
91:1) 

Wait on the Lord: be of good cour- 
age, and he shall strengthen thine 
heart: wait, I say, on the Lord. (Psalm 
27:14) 
Grace be to you, and peace, from God 
our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. (2 Corinthians 1:2) 
...came Jesus and stood in the midst, 
and saith unto them, Peace be unto 
you. (John 20:19) 

. . came Jesus ... and stood in the 
midst, and said, Peace be unto you. 


(John 20:26) 
PRAYER OF CONFESSION 


(Occasions arise when the person’ 


who is ill desires a prayer of confes- 
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sion. He may prefer to pray in his 
own words. Otherwise, the minister 
may say the prayer for him, or “line 
it out” for him to repeat.) 

Almighty Father, I confess that | 
have sinned against thee in thought, 
word and deed. 

I have not loved thee with all my 
heart and soul, with all my mind and 
strength, I have not loved my neigh- 
bor as myself. 

Have mercy upon me; forgive me 
all that is past; and grant that I may 
hereafter serve thee in newness of 
life; through Jesus Christ my Lord. 


Amen. (Adapted) 


WORDS OF ASSURANCE 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are 
of a broken heart; and saveth such 
as be of a contrite spirit. (Psalm 34: 
18) 

If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
(I John 1:9) 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which 1s in heaven. 
(Matthew 10.32) 

.,. he satisfieth the longing soul, and 
filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 
(Psalm 107:9) 


SELECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE 

Old Testament: 

Psalm 23 (The Lord is my shep- 
herd... .) 

Psalm 121 (J will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills... . 

Psalm 103:1-5, 8, 10-13, 17-18 (Bless 
the Lord, O my soul... .) 
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Psalm 130:1-7 (Out of the depths 
have | cried unto thee, O Lord... .) 


New Testament: 

Matthew 5:1-12 (The Beatitudes) 

Matthew 6:6-14 (But thou, when 
thou prayest. .. .) 

Matthew 25:34-49 (Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom....) 

John 10:7-11, 15 (.. 
of the sheep. ... 
shepherd. ...) 

John 14:1-6, 15-19, 25-27 (Let not 
your heart be troubled... .) 

John 15:1, 4-5, 8-17 (Abide in me, 
and I in you... .) 

Romans 8:14-17, 35, 37-39 (. . . as 
many as are led by the Spirit of 
God. 56s 

Ephesians 3:14-21 (For this cause 1 
bow my knees unto the Father. .. .) 

Ephesians 6:10-17 (Finally, my breth- 
ren, be strong in the Lord... .) 

Philippians 4:4-8 (Rejoice in the Lord 
always... .) 

I Thessalonians 5:5-9 (Ye are all the 
children of light... .) 


. 1 am the door 


I am the good 


Promises of Encouragement: 

Matthew 5:6 (Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. . . «) 

Matthew 11:28-30 (Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden... .) 

Matthew 7:7-8 (Ask, and it shall be 
given you... .) 

Luke 11:13 (If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts... .) 


Promises of Assurance: 

John 3:16 (For God so loved the 
world... .) 

John 3:17 (For God sent not his Son 
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into the world to condemn the 
world... .) 

John 10:10 (... 1 am come that they 
might have life... .) 

John 12:47 (... 1 came not to judge 
the world, but to save the world.) 


Promises of Christ’s Sufficiency: 
John 6:35 (...J1 am the bread of 
Mi ana 
John 10:7,9 (.. 

sheep... «) 
John 10:11, 


. 1 am the door of the 


14-15 (1 am the good 


shepherd... .) 
John 
vine. . 


John 8:12 (... 


15:1, 45 (1 am the true 

I am the light of the 
world... .) 

John 11:25-26 (... 1 am the resurrec- 
tion, and the life... .) 

John 14:2-4 (In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. .. .) 

John 14:6 (. .. 1 am the way, the 
truth, and the life... .) 


Promises of His Abiding Concern: 
John 14:18, 19b (J will not leave you 
comfortless. . . .) 
John 14:27 (Peace 

you...) 

John 20:29 (... blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.) 

Matthew 28:20 (.. 
alway. . 

John 15: 11 ¢. . that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy 


might be full.) 


I leave with 


.lo,l am sila you 


PRAYERS 


O Thou, who art our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in 
trouble; we ask thy blessing upon this 
thy servant. Endow Aim with the 
comfort of thy love, and the light of 
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thy way. In any perplexity grant him 
thy counsel, in any danger thy pro- 
tection, and in any sorrow thy peace. 
Look upon Aim with the eyes of thy 
mercy, sustain him with a sense of 
thy goodness, and give him patience 
under his affliction, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 

O Lord, behold, visit, and relieve 
this thy servant. Look upon Aim with 
the eyes of mercy, give Aim comfort 
and sure confidence in thee, defend 
him in all danger, and keep Aim in 
perpetual peace and safety; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, the strength of the weak 
and the comfort of sufferers; merci- 
fully accept our prayers, and grant to 
thy servant the help of thy power, 
that Ais sickness may be turned into 
health, and our sorrow into joy, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
(The Book of Common Prayer) 


COMMENDATIONS 

The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms. 
. . - (Deuteronomy 33:27a) 

.. «1 will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee. (Hebrews 13:5) 

...1 will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee. Be strong and of a good cour- 
age. ... (Joshua 1:5, 6) 


Be strong and of a good courage; 
be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed: for the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest. (Joshua 
1:9b) 

Fear thou not; for I am with thee: 
be not dismayed; for I am thy God: 
I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
help thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness. (Isaiah 41:10) 

“I will go with thee all the way, 
saith the Lord; I will go with thee all 
the way.” 

... Peace be unto thee. 


6:23) 


. «+ (Judges 


BENEDICTIONS 

“The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee: The Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace. Amen. 
(Numbers 6:24-26) 

And the peace of God, which pass- 
eth all understanding shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. Amen. (Adapted from Phi- 
lippians 4:7) 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen, (2 Cor. 13:14) 


For Ministry to the Dying 


SCRIPTURE SENTENCES 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms. 


. . - (Deuteronomy 33:27) 


... for so he giveth his beloved 


sleep. (Psalm 127:2) 
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My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest. (Exodus 33: 


... 1 will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee. (Hebrews 13:5) 
I will go with thee all the way, 
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saith the Lord; I will go with thee 
all the way. (Source unknown) 

. came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. (John 20:19) 

..came Jesus,...and stood in the 
midst, and said, Peace be unto you. 
(John 20:26) 

... Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant . . . enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. (Matthew 25:21) 


PRAYERS 
Commendatory Prayer: 

(An appropriate extempore prayer 
may be offered, or one of the follow- 
ing. ) 

Into thy hands, O merciful Savior, 
we commend the soul of thy servant, 
now departed. Acknowledge, we 
humbly beseech thee, a sheep of thine 
own fold, a lamb of thine own flock, 
a sinner of thine own redeeming. Re- 
ceive him into the arms of thy mercy, 
into the blessed rest of everlasting 
peace, and into the glorious company 
of the saints in light. Amen.” 
(Adapted from The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.) 

Father, into thy hands we com- 
mend the soul of thy servant, now 
departed. Receive Aim into the arms 
of thy mercy, and give Aim an in- 
heritance with thy saints in light. 
Amen. 

Father, into thy hands we com- 
mend the soul of thy servant, now 
departed. Receive Aim into the joy of 
thy presence, and into the glorious 
fellowship of thy saints in light. 
Amen, 

Remember thy servant, O Lord, ac- 
cording to the favor which thou 
bearest unto thy people, and grant 
that, increasing in knowledge and 
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love of thee, he may go from strength 
to strength, in the life of perfect serv- 
ice, in thy heavenly kingdom; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. (The 
Book of Common Prayer) 


Prayer for Those Who Remain: 

(If others are present a prayer 
might well be offered “For Those 
Who Remain”—an extempore prayer, 
or one of the following.) 

O merciful Father, we beseech thy 
blessing upon us who continue the 
pilgrimage of this earthly life. Com- 
fort us with thy peace which passeth 
understanding, which this world can 
neither give nor take away. And sus- 
tain us with thy grace, that the words 
of our mouths and the meditations of 
our hearts, may be acceptable in thy 
sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. (A.P.C.) 

Most merciful Father, who hast 
now taken unto thyself the soul of 
thy servant; grant to us who are still 
in our pilgrimage, and who walk as 
yet by faith, that, having served thee 
with constancy throughout our lives, 
we may then be joined with thy 
blessed saints; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. (The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer) 


BENEDICTION 


(On some occasions following a 
death, it may seem fitting to use only 
the Benediction.) 

Unto God’s gracious mercy and 
protection we commit you. The Lord 
bless you, and keep you. The Lord 
make his face to shine upon you, and 
be gracious unto you. The Lord lift 
up the light of his countenance upon 
you, and give you peace, both now 
and evermore. Amen. 
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Practical Parish 


How we plan ou 


By L. NORMAN DEMING 


HAT’S FOR A big church, 

not one like ours.” This atti- 
tude makes careful planning and 
publication of a unified church 
program a relative rarity among 
small churches. It sounds too am- 
bitious, too costly. 

But, in fact, it is in the small 
churches with fewer organizations 
and activities that it is less difficult, 
much cheaper, and more feasible 
and practical than it could possibly 
be for great metropolitan churches 
with complex programs. 

When planning began for us, our 
church had 132 resident members, 
many of them inactive. Things 
were done in haphazard fashion. 
Then we tried a planned program 
experimentally for one year. It was 
so effective that, by unanimous con- 
sent and enthusiastic support, it is 
now an established plan of proce- 
dure. This is a step-by-step account 
of how we developed it. 

Step 1. April, 1957. The nom- 
inating committee met to draw up 
these guiding principles: 

No one person will be given 


L. Norman Deming is pastor, Meth- 
odist Church, Seneca Castle, N.Y. 
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more than one important church 
job or position. 

Every person nominated to a 
church office or chairmanship will 
be visited personally by a commit- 
tee member armed with a copy of 
the Discipline; each nominee will 
receive a job analysis. 

Jobs will be presented as chal- 
lenges and opportunities to serve. 

Finally, while many commission 
members may serve on the official 
board, no person will be nominated 
for more than one commission. 

The nominating committee com- 
pleted its work in three meetings 
with surprisingly little difficulty. 

Step 2. June, 1957. The official 
board approved the proposal to 
publish a book of the coming year’s 
planned activities, to be called the 
“Program Book.” 

Step 3. June, 1957. Every or- 
ganization and commission chair- 
man received a letter outlining the 
board’s decision and asking them 
to plan with their groups a program 
for the coming year, including 
dates of meetings and activities as 
well as emphases, goals, and special 
projects. A subsequent call by the 
pastor clarified what was wanted. 
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Step 4. July, 1957. The official 
board approved designation of the 
fourth Wednesday of each month 
as “church night” with no more 
than five commissions meeting sep- 
arately at seven o'clock and the 
oficial board meeting at eight. 

Ex officio members of more than 
one commission were to meet with 
the group which most required 
their presence. 

Commission chairmen described 
to the board all suggested activities 
requiring its approval (activities re- 
quiring church-wide support and 
participation). 

Step 5. July, 1957. Each organi- 
zation met to plan carefully for the 
coming year. The “Program Book” 
plan was explained by the chair- 
man, so members understood that 
planning of all groups would be- 
come the unified church program 
for the year. 

Step 6. August, 1957. The first 
annual planning conference con- 
vened on a Sunday afternoon im- 
nediately after lunch at the church. 
Conference members were the 
chairmen of committees and com- 
missions and other officers of the 
church. The “Program Book” was 
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“A task for every 
person, and a person 


for every task.” 


presented in rough form. Dupli- 
cated copies of scheduled dates for 
the entire year were distributed. 

Conflicting dates were changed 
and the schedule rearranged so that 
no person, with the exception of 
choir members, would have to at- 
tend a meeting more than one eve- 
ning in any one week. This task 
seemed impossible at first, but the 
official board decision (Step 4) to 
have five groups meeting in a single 
evening had already removed the 
major obstacle. 

Step 7. August, 1957. Prepara- 
tion of the “Program Book” was 
completed. Two hundred and fifty 
copies of the 39-page booklet were 
multigraphed for less than $100. 
This included paper, supplies, and 
the cost of front and back covers, 
which were multigraphed on a 
large commercial machine. 

Duties, personnel, and plans of 
all commissions, committees, and 
organizations were included in the 
contents. The booklet also presented 
sermon topics and special services 
for the year. One section gave a 
“Co-ordinated Time Schedule,” 
listing all dates of the year’s planned 
activities. The last section provided 
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a check list of interests and activi- 
ties on which new members could 
indicate preferences and a list of 
appropriate memorial gifts. On each 
page of the booklet appears the 
theme for the year: “A task for 
every person, and a person for 
every task.” 

Step 8. September, 1957. Mem- 
bers met in the church to collect 
pages and prepare the “Program 
Book” for binding. The booklet 
was completed, bound, and distrib- 
uted. 

Step 9. Follow through: As in 
most small churches the pastor is 
here expected to “carry the ball” in 
most commission and board meet- 
ings. If two or more groups meet 
at one time, how well could they 
carry out their plans? 

Before every scheduled “church 
night” the pastor meets with the 
commission chairman to plan an 
agenda. This procedure has proved 
effective not only in carrying out 
the planned program but also in 
training leaders among laymen. 
Commission or committee secre- 
taries give the pastor a copy of the 
minutes after each meeting. This 
eliminates guesswork as to the 
group’s decisions. 


N THE BASIS of last year’s 

experience we are making 
several minor changes. Our “Pro- 
gram Book” is smaller, less elabor- 
ate—though still attractive. Instead 
of listing dates, the co-ordinated 
time schedule is in calendar form, 
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presented with the suggestion that 
members write in non-church en- 
gagements also. Except for covers, 
the book is mimeographed on the 
church’s machine. 

How important is the “Program 
Book” in this procedure of planning 
ahead? In our church its utility has 
more than justified its cost. When 
prepared with sufficient “eye ap- 
peal,” it serves these important 
functions: 

1. Public relations device. With 
copies always on display in the 
church and available to everyone, 
it makes a favorable impression on 
visitors and prospective members. 

2. Careful preparation with an 
eye to attractiveness encourages 
cover-to-cover reading, which ac- 
quaints both members and _ non- 
members with the total program of 
the church. 

3. The individual commission 
member finds in it the prescribed 
functions of his group—which he 
may not have known before. 

4. Publishing a schedule of meet- 
ings for the year has in our church 
increased attendance and _partici- 
pation to a marked extent. 

5. With all of the activities and 
projects of every group in the 
church appearing in one publica- 
tion, the impression is gained of a 
unified program. 

One danger of careful program 
planning is that—ends and goals 
can be lost. However, if followed 
through properly this can be over- 
come. 
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60-YEAR-OLD woman, Mrs. 
F., came to my _ attention 
through her daughter who is a 
member of our church. Sick last 
summer, she was admitted to three 
different hospitals for examination. 
Yet the doctors told her that, except 
for a slight trace of diabetes, she 
was in good physical condition. 
She was sure that something “bad” 
was wrong with her and that the 
doctors just hadn’t discovered it. 
I visited her several times while 
she was hospitalized. As we talked, 
she complained of severe headaches 
and wept profusely without any 
provocation. 
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Later, when she was dismissed 
from the hospital, she was placed 
under the care of a psychiatrist. 

Mrs. F lives with her daughter 
Mary in this community. The 
daughter, an only child, has ex- 
perienced severe tragedy in her own 
life. She was deserted a few years 
ago by her husband and was left 
with two children. She receives no 
financial support from him and is 
forced to work for a living. This is 
a constant source of worry and em- 
barrassment to Mrs. F. 

Several weeks ago, Mary asked 
me to visit her mother. She felt 
that one of her mother’s greatest 
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needs was spiritual guidance. In 
three weeks I made three pastoral 
calls. Each time, Mrs. F expressed 
the fear that she was losing her 
mind. I could not get her off the 
subject. 

Today at noon, Mrs. F called me 
on the telephone and asked me to 
come by to talk with her. There 
was a note of urgency and despera- 
tion in her voice. I drove immedi- 
ately to her home. 

Pastor. How are you feeling to- 
day? 

Mrs. F. I'm not doing so good. 
I’m so tense and nervous I can’t 
stand myself. I’m sorry I bothered 
you, but I had to do something! 

Pastor. 1 am glad you felt I could 
be of some help. 

Mrs. F. 1 don’t know what is 
wrong with me. I’ve been so ner- 
vous all morning—well, I was last 
night too. When Mary came in 
from work, I tried to talk with her 
about it but our talk ended up in a 
fuss. I’m worse today. I just can’t 
fight it any longer. Mary just 
doesn’t understand. ... 

Pastor. You feel that she doesn’t 
understand you? 

Mrs. F. No, she never under- 
stands. She just says, “Oh, Mama, 
get hold of yourself. It’s just your 
nerves. Try to control them!” But 
I can’t control myself. Tension 
starts inside of me and builds up. 

Pastor. You don’t believe you 
could stand much more? 

Mrs. F. 1 know I can’t. I’m 
scared of what’s happening to me. 
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I want to control myself for the 
sake of Mary and the children. But 
I can’t go on like this. 

Pastor. You've about 
your limit? 

Mrs. F. Yes, I have. It’s like the 
psychiatrist told me yesterday. I’m 
really carrying around a big load, 
and I have to have help in getting 
it off. My head aches all the time. 

Pastor. You feel that your con- 
dition is getting worse instead of 
better ? 

Mrs. F. 1 know I’m a lot worse, 
My mind is bad and I know it. 
They tell me it is not, but I know 
better. They are just trying to fool 
me into thinking nothing is wrong, 
but 1 know how I feel. I’ve always 
been nervous, but never like this. 
Why, I’m always thinking bad 
thoughts—and I’ve never done that 
before. 

Pastor. You can’t seem to control 
your thoughts. 

Mrs. F. 1 can’t control anything 
any more. Things rush in my mind 
until I feel as if I were going to 
“blow up.” 

Pastor. What are some of your 
bad thoughts? 

Mrs. F. Well, I don’t know ex- 
actly. The past comes into my mind 
a lot. I try to push it back but I 
can’t seem to get rid of it. This 
morning I cried and cried, and 
then the bad thoughts came—bad 
thoughts about people. 

Pastor. If a bad feeling is there 
it is not your fault. 

Mrs. F. 1 might as well get it 
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out in the open. If a thing is in 
your heart you might as well say 
it and get it over with. 

Pastor. If a bad feeling is there, 
it is better to admit it. Once it’s 
in the open you can deal with it. 

Mrs. F. You know this lady 
across the street, Mrs. J? I hope 
| won’t influence your feeling to- 
ward her by telling you this—I 
just can’t stand to be around her. 
She is a meddler. 

Pastor. She meddles in your af- 
fairs. 

Mrs. F, Two years ago was when 
it started. Mary was sick, and I 
was staying here with her. One day 
they called me and told me my 
mother, who was an invalid, had 
taken a turn for the worse and I 
was needed to look after her. I did 
not hesitate a minute. I began to 
get ready to go. 

About this time Mrs. J walked 
in. When she found out what was 
going on she literally “blew her 
top.” She said I had no right to 
leave Mary and go to see about 
Mama. She said I had other 
brothers and sisters who could take 
care of Mama and that my place 
was here. Brother D, I didn’t want 
to leave Mary, but I Aad to go and 
look after Mama. She had stood by 
me so many times I couldn’t let 
her down. Do you understand? I 
didn’t want to leave Mary. I love 
her—she is my only child! But I 
just had to go to Mama. 

(At this point, Mrs. F began to 
cry.) 
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Pastor. You felt you had to go 
to see about your mother. 

Mrs. F. 1 went on that day al- 
though I was torn up over what 
Mrs. J had said. Mary said later 
Mrs. J apologized to her. But it 
doesn’t matter. The damage was 
done, and I’m resentful toward her 
and can’t help it. 

Pastor. Do you resent her because 
she told you what you ought to do? 

Mrs. F. She overstepped her 
bounds. What we did was none of 
her business. That’s what I told 
Mary, but she didn’t see it that way. 
She said it didn’t matter. 

Pastor. But you felt resentful 
toward her just the same. 

Mrs. F. Yes. And I don’t want 
to feel that way. 

Pastor. You'd like to get rid of 
the resentment and forget the 
whole thing, but you don’t know 
how to go about it. 

Mrs. F. That’s right. I know it’s 
wrong to harbor ill feelings toward 
anyone. I’ve never been one to hold 
a grudge. In fact, in my whole life 
I can’t remember but one other 
time I’ve felt like this. 

Pastor. There was someone else 
toward whom you were resentful? 

Mrs. F. Yes—but I’m over it now. 

Pastor. You don’t hold a grudge 
any more? 

Mrs. F. No, it has been a long 
time and all that is past and gone. 
Well—I don’t mind telling you 
about it. I have almost forgotten 
it; it has been so long, you know. 
Pastor. You think it will make 
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you feel better if you talk about 
it? 

Mrs. F. I know it will. It has 
been on my mind all day. I might 
as well talk about it. The bad feel- 
ing I had was against my brothers 
and sister. (Mrs. F had told me 
earlier that she came from a large 
family consisting of four brothers 
and five sisters.) 

Pastor. You feel resentful toward 
them? 

Mrs. F. They didn’t do me right, 
Brother D. Oh, they’ve been good 
to me since my husband died, but 
they didn’t treat me right when 
Mama was sick. 

Pastor. What did they do, Mrs. 
F? 

Mrs. F. They left me there to 
look after Mama for five months 
before she died. And not once did 
they offer to come and relieve me. 

Pastor. You felt it was their place 
to help you carry some of the load. 

Mrs. F. I know it was. They 
tried, I guess. My sister helped 
financially. I never had to worry 
about money. But there is more to 
it than that. 

Pastor. You needed relief in other 
ways besides finances. 

Mrs. F. Night after night I stayed 
in that house. Not once did they 
come by and ask me if I wanted 
to go anywhere. I'll tell you one 
thing for sure—Mary will never 
have to stay at home because of 
me. I always tell her to get out and 
enjoy herself. 

Pastor. It would have helped if 
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they had given you some time 
OR: 6 as 

Mrs. F. It seems like they would 
have known I needed to get out. 
Don’t get me wrong; I didn’t mind 
staying with Mama. She needed 
me, and I did everything I could for 
her. I loved my Mother and was 
willing to sacrifice everything for 
her. 

Pastor. You didn’t mind looking 
after her because you loved her. 

Mrs. F. 1 loved her more than 
anything on earth. When she died 
I felt as if I had lost everything. 
Mary said I was wrong in feeling 
that way because I still had her and 
the children. But she doesn’t under- 
stand. 

Pastor. You feel like you did your 
best to look after her while she 
lived. 

Mrs. F. Yes, I do. I was good to 
her but . . . well, it’s hard to say 
. . . but, I wasn’t as kind to her 
as I could have been. (Tears came 
into Mrs. F’s eyes as she spoke.) 

Pastor. You feel you could have 
shown more kindness. . . . 

Mrs. F. 1 often talked harsh to 
her. I guess it was my nerves. But, 
she knew I didn’t mean it. 

Pastor. The pressure on you from 
being left alone with her so long 
made you unkind. 

Mrs. F. 1 guess that’s it. (Mrs. F 
laughed shyly, then continued.) | 
know you think I’m crazy telling 
you these things. I’m so confused 
I don’t know what I’m saying. I’ve 
really talked today . . . gotten some 
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things out of my system. I wish I 
could talk to Dr. K this way. (Dr. 
K 1s the psychiatrist who is cur- 
rently treating her.) 

Pastor. You can’t “open up” 
when you talk to Dr. K? 

Mrs. F. No, I'm afraid. 

Pastor. What are you afraid of? 

Mrs. F. 1m afraid he'll send me 
somewhere—somewhere for mental 
treatment. 

Pastor. That’s why you won't talk 
to him? 

Mrs. F. Yes. I'm afraid he'll find 
out I’m mentally sick and have me 
committed to a mental institution. 

Pastor. Did you ever think that 
he might be trying to help you? 

Mrs. F. Yes, 1 suppose—still, I’m 
afraid. Will you call him for me? 

(Our conversation came to an 
end at this point. The hour was 
late, and | had several other calls 
to make. After promising to call 
Dr. K and offering a word of 
prayer. I left the home.) 


PASTOR’S QUESTIONS 

I tried to use the non-directive 
method in this case. Yet, since I 
was not satisfied with the results, 
I feel that somewhere I missed the 
main point. 

Is it ever in order to ask a direct 
question? Or, should it be con- 
sidered coercion and thus a depar- 
ture from the client-centered tech- 
nique? 

Did the resentment held by Mrs. 
F begin during her mother’s ill- 
ness? 
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Is it possible that Mrs. F resents 
not only her brothers and sisters, 
but that she also resents her 
daughter ? 

Could it be that this woman has 
a guilt complex in relation to her 
mother? 

From this brief interview, is there 
evidence that this woman can be 
helped through pastoral counsel- 
ing? Or, do you think her problem 
is so complex as to require extended 
psychotherapy ? 


THOMAS W. KLINK 


Comments... 


(Chaplain and Co-ordinator for Studies 
in Religion and Psychiatry, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) 


TEN-YEAR OLD BOYS have a 
bad habit when they are called to 
supper and admonished to “wash.” 
In an incredibly brief time, they 
arrive at the supper table resplend- 
ently proud of a patch of spotless 
juvenile epidermis located sharply 
on the palms of their otherwise still- 
grimy hands. There remains, how- 
ever, the fact that any such com- 
plicated an operation as washing 
is not a strictly local matter. 

So, too, with counseling and, 
thus, Pastor D’s handling of Mrs. 
F. Within the localized operation of 
pastoral conversation he functions 
rather admirably, eliciting by his 
“client-centered approach” much 
noteworthy material. Just up be- 
yond the “wrist” of his immediate 
attention, however, there seems to 
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be significant territory which 
escapes his attention. 

Particularly in mind is his failure 
to note the meaningful change in 
roles that occurs in his relation 
with Mrs. F. At the beginning of 
the notes, Pastor D. is the “daugh- 
ter’s pastor.” The daughter is a 
“member of our church” and she 
brings her mother to the pastor’s 
attention. As the “daughter’s pas- 
tor” Rev. D. makes three hospital 
calls. 

Then, the roles shift: Mrs. F. calls 
the pastor. The initiative of the 
relationship has shifted. There is 
a further alteration of role made 
clear in Mrs. F’s comments that “I 
tried to talk to Mary, last night 
. . » She doesn’t understand.” The 
pastor is now filling the role of 
understanding alternate to the non- 
understanding daughter. 

A few moments later, when Mrs. 
F. asks him, “If a feeling is there 
you can’t help it, can you?,” he is 
drafted into a new role, the absolver 
of responsibility for having “bad 
thoughts.” This role seems com- 
fortable to the pastor and, in it he 
glibly encourages Mrs. F. to tell 
him about her bad thoughts. This 
role enlarges and he hears the story 
of Mrs. F. and Mrs. J. and, in the 
midst of the story that slides over 
into being the story of Mrs. F.’s 
feelings about her mother and 
brothers and sisters, Rev. D. begins 
to slip into the role of being the 
one who hears Mrs. F.’s self-justi- 
fication for her past actions and 
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feelings. A moment later he fills 
the role of confessor for her short- 
comings in attention to her mother 
and is the observer of her tears of 
regret. 


INALLY, Mrs. F. goes to her 

psychiatrist, Dr. K., and the 
pastor now takes a new alternate 
role, being less threatening than 
the psychiatrist who may send her 
off “somewhere for mental treat- 
ment.” This role proves uncom- 
fortable, and the pastor reverts to a 
preacher role as he tries to suggest 
to Mrs. F. that perhaps she is not 
seeing Dr. K. correctly as “one try- 
ing to help you.” Finally, the pastor 
is put into the role of messenger to 
the doctor. Only in departure does 
the pastor take on some explicit 
self-direction of the role he plays, 
“offering a word of prayer.” 

Perhaps there are other ways of 
reviewing the sequence of roles 
which Rev. D. plays in his contacts 
with Mrs. F. No argument is made 
here for the accuracy of the analysis 
in detail. What is suggested is that 
the pastor becomes so concerned 
with the content of Mrs. F's 
thoughts and the attendant feelings 
that he misses being equally con- 
cerned that she is telling them to 
him, now. 

He is a good listener but, reading 
his report, one is hard put to find 
a distinctive person attached to the 
listening ear. He has missed the 
fact that often the most important 
communications are to be found 
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in making explicit the implicit 
structure of relationship between 
counselee and counselor. 

Mrs. F. is talking about her nerv- 
ousness, her daughter, her neigh- 
bor, her family, her doctor and her 
feelings about all of them—but 
existentially in the occasion of her 
conversation with Rev. D. she is 
saying something to him about her 
immediately present attitudes and 
feelings. 

Against this background one 
might answer some of Rev. D.’s 
specific questions. His most “glar- 
ing error” is that he, as a distinc- 
tive and specific person, is only 
peripherally involved with Mrs. F. 
He serves as a detached mirror in 
which she may see her reflection. 

The resentment, focused on the 
memory of the intrusive visit by 
Mrs. J. is there. It seems obviously 
related to the mother’s illness and 
the other siblings’ neglect of the 
responsibility of care. One might 
assume that the role of “family 
slave” was not new to Mrs. F. But 
such insightful ruminations about 
the dynamics of her present distress 
seem less important than the avail- 
able “relational” fact that Mrs. F. 
is for the first time telling Rev. 
D. about it. 

These events, of which she 
speaks, were long ago but there 
is the one “new event”; she has 
called Rev. D. and is telling him, at 
her initiative, about her feelings— 
now. When one muses about the 
visit in these terms one is moved 
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to question the pastor’s easy will- 
ingness to call Dr. K. and tell him 
what he has heard. This acquies- 
cence suggests that he believes that 
psychiatric treatment consists of un- 
burdening oneself of some alien 
“thoughts,” rather than dealing 
with difficult material and feelings 
in relationship. Might it not have 
been more important to leave the 
communication to Dr. K. up to 
Mrs. F. indicating his willingness 
to talk with the doctor should he 
(the doctor) so desire? 

The urgency of the above re- 
marks is stimulated by one per- 
sistent characteristic of Mrs. F., as 
she appears in the account. Mrs. F., 
with her insistence that she must 
be “sick” despite medical assurances 
to the contrary seems to be say- 
ing: I cannot tolerate the reality 
in which I live and, if necessary, 
I will compromise reality by the 
obsessive demand that there is 
something “bad” wrong. 

Although one can readily assume 
deeply repressed feelings as the oc- 
casion for such symptoms, a wise 
counselor might well want to as- 
sure himself of Mrs. F.’s ability to 
hold on to reality if the repressed 
bad thoughts are allowed to flood 
out in counseling. The surest and 
most available device for supporting 
a wavering grip on reality is the 
“present relationship.” Whether 
this means psychiatric treatment or 
pastoral counseling as the treatment 
of choice is not answerable from 
the data here presented. 
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The Art of Worship 


“Good morning. God is here!” 

That is the way worshipers attending First Methodist Church, 
Vancouver, Wash., are greeted in a letter from their pastor, the 
Rev. John C. Soltman. Each Sunday morning, mimeographed let- 
ters are placed in the pews by the ushers. 

This “correspondence” between pastor and parishioner is in- 
tended to convince those who attend services that the church build- 
ing, in its own particular way, is the house of God. Mr. Soltman 
takes this way of informing his church members about some of 
the signs and symbols of the Christian Church. 

He may, for example, comment on the meaning of the elements 
of the Lord’s Supper, the benediction, or something in the worship 
service. He has discussed the cross and the letters “IHS.” 

Here is one letter in his “The Art of Worship” series. It may 
be suggestive to other ministers, who could produce similar mes- 
sages, duplicated either in Sunday bulletins or separately. 


Good Morning. God is Here! 

Do you notice the center aisle when you come into the church? 
Think about it—the center aisle of the church is important. 

It is a symbol of the true function of the church. At one end 
of the aisle ts the door which leads to the outside. At the other end 
is the altar, which signifies the presence of God. The function of 
the church is to bring us from all of the distractions and problems 
of the world into the presence of God. 

That is the reason the aisle is unbroken by any piece of furni- 
ture. The pulpit is to one side because the sermon is not the goal 
of the service, but a means of helping people to that goal. The 
entire room, and everything we do in it, is planned to help us 

‘come to a closer communion and fellowship with God. 

When the ushers walk up the long aisle, ascend the steps, and 
approach the altar bearing our gifts, they symbolize our desire to 
give ourselves to God in devotion and service. 

In the name of him who said, 1 am the Way.... 

Sincerely, Your MINIsTER 
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Preaching 


THE 
SERMON 
CLINIC 


1. “This business of living 
though dead—I don’t get it.” The 
young man’s comment was not 
very flattering, for I had just com- 
pleted a lecture on immortality. 
The reasoning advanced had been, 
first, the conservation theory of 
immortality. This theory holds that 
nothing is lost in the universe. 

2. The universe conserves all it 
creates. A stone may be formed 
and, though it is ground into sand 
through millions of years, the essen- 
tial quality of stone, silicon, re- 
mains though the sand is put into 
a cement wall. Likewise a human 
personality which is a new unique 
creation is not lost at the death of 
the body. The universe conserves 
what it creates. 

I thought that I had made this 
relatively clear, as the first argu- 
ment in behalf of the immortality 
of the soul. The second argument 
is the deduction theory. It goes 
this way: There is a kindly coherent 
intelligence back of the universe. 
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I Don’t Get It 


Text: John 14:19 






This message was preached at two Sun- 
day services, each of which was attended 
by approximately 250 members. The 
preacher of the sermon has served his 
present charge more than 10 years. 

Ministers are invited to send us their 
sermons for appraisal. Sermon abstracts 
will be printed without the names of 
preachers. But comments and criticisms 
by teachers of homiletics and other 
specialists in preaching will be iden- 
tified. 

Usually, these will be digests of 
sermons, not the full texts. But we 
trust that this will be helpful in mak- 
ing Methodist ministers, long known 
as good preachers, into better ones. 

—Editors. 


3. To any thinking observer this 
should be obvious. The more we 
observe the universe the more con- 
vinced we must become that the 
powerful orderly God is a kindly, 
fatherly creator. And if God is 
kindly, creative, and powerful he 
would not bring forth his highest 
creation—man—for a few short 
years then tragically snuff out his 
creation by death. 

Instead a kindly father-God 
would provide for man’s life to 
continue that the deepest urge in 
a human being may be fulfilled. 
Thus immortality is deduced from 
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the observable facts of the universe 
including the goodness and the 
greatness of God. 

Having concluded what I had 
thought was a scholarly and logical 
presentation of the reasons for im- 
mortality, imagine my chagrin to 
have an able student say, “I don’t 
get it. How can you be alive yet 
dead?” 

4. There are many paradoxes 
which our expanding minds do not 
at first comprehend. Even after the 
logical arguments are presented to 
the brain we still do not compre- 
hend them. Rather we must have 
the experience before we under- 
stand the truth of a paradox. 

Consider one of these paradoxes. 
“The flat earth is round.” The earth 
is flat, is it not? Look at Lake 
Michigan on a dead calm day. 
Water seeks its own level. It is flat 
as far as you can see! For a million 
years mankind believed the earth 
was flat. The Bible says the earth 
is flat. 

5. Then Christopher Columbus 
sailed to the west and found In- 
dians. It wasn’t the India he 
thought. It made little difference 
because eventually Magellan circled 
the earth starting west and ending 
east. Gradually men experienced 
enough of the roundness of the 
earth to discover that the flat earth 
is round. 

Man’s knowledge of the universe 
is now bursting forth with some 
new paradox of this nature. A 
straight line is not a straight line 
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if drawn into infinity. It is a circle, 
This is a truth proved by Einstein’s 
formula. I still don’t get it because 
my experience is not sufficient for 
it. I merely accept the idea through 
intellectual proof. But we are as- 
sured that the dwellers in this 
world, when they take off into 
space, may be able to understand 
it in terms of experience. 

6. So it is with immortality. We 
have presented to us all the logical 
arguments on behalf of immortali- 
ty. Still we don’t get it. We see a 
man walk and then fall dead. How 
can he be alive? We have presented 
to us all the arguments, but immor- 
tality does not become a real thing 
to us until we experience it. 

Jesus helped one of his Disciples 
recognize this experience. The dis- 
ciple’s name was Joses. He is not 
a well-known disciple and is mere- 
ly listed as one of the 12. Joses had 
two nicknames: one Lebbuus, 
which means courageous or hearty, 
and the other Thaddeus, which 
means vivacious. 

7. I think of Joses as a big, hearty, 
lively, individual whose courage 
was not so much due to his con- 
quest of fear as to the fact that 
he knew no fear—a rather earthy 
fellow whose sensitivity to pain was 
at a minimum—very much a part 
of this world. 

Naturally when Jesus tried to 
explain the intangible facts of im- 
mortality Joses said, “I don’t get 
it.” 

During the Last Supper the die 
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had been cast. Judas Iscariot had 
left the group to keep his rendez- 
yous with the officers of the high 
priest and to betray Jesus. Peter had 
vowed loyalty, and Jesus had said 
that Peter would deny him three 
times before morning. Death by 
crucifixion was inextricably 
manded by the situation. 

At this time Jesus made his 
magnificent statement on immor- 
tality, “Let mot your hearts be 
troubled; believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father's house 
are many rooms; tf it were not so, 
would I have told you that I go to 
prepare a place for you? And when 
| go and prepare a place for you, 
| will come again and will take 
you to myself, that where | am you 
may be also.” 

One _ disciple, Thomas, who 
wanted the facts said, “Lord, we 
do not know where you are going; 
how can we know the w ay?” It is 
at this point Jesus used the con- 
servation argument for immortality. 
He answered Thomas by saying, 
“I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” 

In other words observe every- 
thing in the universe, seek that 
which is best, and you will find it 
in the personality of Jesus: The 
way he lived, the truth he spoke, 
and the very life with which his 
soul was possessed. This could not 
be destroyed. It is conserved. 

9. Knowing this, a man knows 
God. Jesus said, “If you had known 
me, you would have known my 


de- 
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Father also; henceforth you know 
him and have seen him.” Next the 
disciple, Philip, calls forth the sec- 
ond deduction argument for im- 
mortality asking, “Lord, show us 
the Father, and we shall be satis- 
fied.” To which Jesus replied, 
“Have I been with you so long, 
and yet you do not know me, 
Philip? He who has seen me has 
seen the Father... 

10. You can deduce from these 
the greatness and the goodness of 
God. If not, you can deduce the 
way in which Jesus shares in God’s 
goodness by the works that Jesus 
did. And from this the way in 
which Jesus is identified with God 
and shares with God’s eternal liv- 
ing. 

So far all these arguments went 
over the head of Joses. Whether 
they fully satisfied Thomas and 
Philip and the other disciples is 
not known. Jesus continued by 
calling upon their experience. He 
said, “If you love me, you will 
keep my commandments. And I 
will pray the Father, and he will 
give you another Counselor, to be 
with you for ever... .” 

11. The way in which the Dis- 
ciples had experienced the presence 
of Jesus was not just as a physical 
body but as a spiritual experience. 
They loved more than the sight of 
his physical body. They loved his 
inner self. They wanted this to 
continue. His commandments were 
necessary to this. 

You and I have spiritual expe- 
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rience. We grow to love our friends. 
Their friendship and understand- 
ing are far more important than 
their bald heads or gray hair or 
short stubby hands or long noses. 
When we love them we try to 
do those things which fit in with 
these affections and so keep our 
friendships. We keep their com- 
mandments. 

12. You may see a loved one with 
a spiritual and not the physical eye. 
You can feel his presence even 
when you are separated by many 
miles. So you experience the edge 
of immortality when you expe- 
rience the spiritual presence of a 
loved one. 

At this point Joses spoke up, 
“Lord, how is it that you will 
manifest yourself to us, and not 
to the world?” In other words, 
Then Jesus laid down 


don’t get it.” 
in simplicity and truth the prin- 
ciples of the present experience of 
immortality. No longer was it an 
argument for the brain but an 


appeal to the heart. Said Jesus, 
“If a man loves me, he will keep 
my word, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him and 
make our home with him. He who 
does not love me does not keep my 
words.” 

13. The experience of immor- 
tality is already yours in the ex- 
perience of love—love which goes 
beyond the physical. Though it 
may use the physical to express 
itself with gestures and gifts and 
affection, all that love is eternal— 
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just as God’s love is truly eternal. 

Of course this is only the edge 
of immortality. The love for which 
the small child hungers, the love 
given man to woman and _ back 
again, the love of a mature person 
for another—these are all part of 
worldly experiences. 

Paradoxically they are all a part 
of immortal experience, and the 
degree to which this experience 
grows is dependent upon the way 
to which you follow the commands 
of love. Love one another as Christ 
loved you. When you do this you 
can, with Joses, meet with him in 
an upper room. 

14. “The Counselor, the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he will teach you all 
things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I have said to you. 
Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you; not as the world 
gives dol give to you. Let not your 
hearts be tr voubled, neither let them 
be afraid.” 

Then you will have life in death 
and love in spite of death. 


COMMENTS 


By Ronatp E. Steet, Professor of 
homiletics, Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tenn. 


HIS is a remarkable sermon 
in many ways. It has lucidity, 
movement, and above all, a com- 
forting hope. The preacher has 
made real the concept that “im- 
mortality” can be experienced now. 
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Any listener would no doubt be 
given comfort in contemplating the 
loss of a loved one or his own death. 

Nevertheless, the sermon puzzles 
me at many points—most of them 
in regard to content. First of all, 
I am not sure that the arguments 
of conservation (1-2) and deduc- 
tion (3) are very persuasive in the 
final analysis. 

Even the preacher admits this at 
the end of the sermon. Speaking 

‘ the present experience of “im- 
mortality” in regard to Jesus he 
says, “No longer was it an argu- 
ment for the brain but an appeal 
to the heart” (12). A logical argu- 
ment for “immortality” may not 
sufice when the preacher stands 
beside the bed of a dying parish- 
loner. 

Secondly, the preacher may have 
mis-stated himself when he said 
that the universe reveals a “kindly, 
coherent intelligence” (2). Espe- 
cially when he affirms that “the 
more we observe the universe the 
more convinced we must become 
that the powerful orderly God 
a father type of creator.” 

I wonder if we really see all of 
these attributes of God in creation. 
Coherent — intelligence, powertel, 
orderly, and creative—yes! Kindly, 
fatherly, no! Oh, yes, there is a 
kindliness in a providential God 
who gives the seasons, the rainfall, 
and the soil fertility. This is general 
grace. But there are tornadoes 
and typhoons in that same universe. 

The Christian faith has always 
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affirmed that the Creator-Father- 
God is most perfectly revealed in 
Jesus Christ. This comes out at the 
end of the sermon, but the argu- 
ment itself was stated apart from 
the later interpretations. 

Also, the use of scripture is some- 
what suspect here. I wonder how 
many biblical scholars would agree 
that Jesus was using the conserva- 
tion argument w hen he : said, “I am 
the way, and the truth, and the 
life,” and the deductive argument 
when he said, “He who has seen 
me has seen the Father” (9). 

Finally, my greatest problem is 
with the basic concept of “immor- 
tality.” The sermon seems more 
Platonic than Christian. 

I realize that this distinction can 
be made too rigidly, as many of the 
Neo-Orthodox brethren seem to do. 
I heard one man say that the con- 
cept of immortality simply projects 
the doctrine of original sin into 
eternity. Obviously there are ele- 
ments of the Greek idea of im- 
mortality all through the Christian 
writers, even the Reformers. 

However, it seems strange to 
discuss the Christian doctrine (?) 
of “immortality” apart from the 
death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the elements of judgment, 
and the many other biblical cate- 
gories usually considered under the 
he: iding of the Christian doctrine 
of eternal life. 

At the end of the sermon I felt 
somewhat like the student in the 
preacher’s class—“I don’t get it.” 
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World Parish 


By T. OTTO NALL 


An interview with the founder 


of a movement that brings 650,000 


lay people to a single meeting 


Kirchentag Calls 


IRCHENTAG (German for 

“the day of the churches”) 
arose in response to a post-war need, 
and it was not long in spreading 
beyond Germany to many other 
parts of Europe. Its founder ex- 
plained: 

“Our churches were established 
all right—firmly established in the 
past, with its outworn traditions 
and outdated methods. Our pastors 
preached, and many in our con- 
gregations were devout Christian 
folks. But they were not sufficiently 
aware that the Christian message 
had social implications and that the 
Church, far from being just the 
religious department of the govern- 
ment, had a critical function to 


T. Otto Nall, editor of the New 
talked with 
Dr. von Thadden in Europe last 
summer. This year’s Kirchentag is 
being held in Munich August 12-16. 
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Dr. Reinhold von Thadden 


perform as against the govern- 
ment.” 

Dr. Reinhold von Thadden- 
Trieglaff was doing the speaking. 
He is a towering man with grey 
hair close-cropped in a manner that 
was fashionable among Germans 
long before it reached any American 
campus. His voice is deep and 
throaty. His penetrating eyes look 
out from behind thick lenses that 
are encased in heavy black frames. 
He protests that his English is not 
good, but he speaks precisely and 
accurately, dropping the right word 
exactly into the right place. 

He was describing the European 
church, and especially the German 
church, as he found it in the first 
decade after the war. In the midst 
of ruins, people were beginning to 
realize that something desperately 
important was lacking in their lives. 
They had been loyal to various 
ideas and various leaders, and now 
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those loyalties lay in heaps of 
rubble. What would replace them? 
Would the Church help them find 
a new faith, or would it retreat 
into a ghetto of individual piety? 

As Dr. von Thadden, lecturing 
at Chateau de Bossey, where the 
World Council of Churches main- 
tains an institute of ecumenical 
studies, asked himself these ques- 
tions, he remembered something 
of his own experiences. When the 
Church was resisting the Nazis in 
Germany, he organized a series of 
evangelical weeks in big cities, 
small towns, and the countryside. 
Back there he was a pioneer in 
lay work in Germany. 

He saw Martin ‘Niemdller and 
a group of pastors resist racial dis- 
crimination in church life. He 
watched the development of the 
“German Christian” movement, 
and the efforts of the Nazis to 
adulterate Christian doctrine with 
an admixture of blood-and-race 
ideas. He saw the “Confessing 
Church” bravely, but secretly, estab- 
lish its own theological seminaries. 
He sent a memorandum to Hitler, 
protesting against detention of po- 
litical Opponents in concentration 
camps without right of trial, as 
well as against arbitrary arrests by 
the Gestapo and the “faking” of 
election results. He was imprisoned. 
His sister, Elizabeth, who under- 
took wartime work in a Red Cross 
home, was denounced for anti- 
Nazi foreign contacts and defeatest 
tendencies, and she was shot. Dur- 
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ing the occupation of Belgium, Dr. 
von Thadden was governor of an 
area extending from Brussels to 
Louvain, and he refused to execute 
30 citizens ordered shot by Nazi 
elite guards as reprisal for an act 
of sabotage. By arranging for the 
release of certain university leaders 
he saved some Belgian students 
from deportation. 

At war’s end, he was a prisoner 
of the Russians in a concentration 
camp within the Arctic circle. 
Among his fellow prisoners, in- 
cluding some former Hitler Youth 
leaders, he held services of worship 
and witness. He could look back on 
such pre-war and wartime expe- 
riences as he talked about the post- 
war Church: 

“Tt was clear to me that there was 
no point in debating or arguing. 
The Church would remain weak 
until it could alter its structure and 
become, as Paul said to the Co- 
rinthians, the Church of the laity. 
As long as it remained the special 
preserve of the preacher, who was 
thought of by many as the ruler 
of the Church and only director of 
its life, it would remain impotent. 
It would not have a constituency, 
because it had no message growing 
out of the needs of the people.” 

Dr. von Thadden thought of this 
vast potential—laymen with the 
authority of experience. He re- 
membered their interests and needs. 
He turned to the Evangelical 
Academies that had been estab- 
lished after the war, for study and 
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discussion by men bearing responsi- 
bility for government, industry, 
professions. He talked with leaders 
like Eberhard Mueller and Hans 
Lilje and W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 
And he concluded that something 
beyond the purpose of the Evan- 
gelical Academies was needed; 
something that would put the 
Church in the center and take the 
Church to the masses of the people. 

Was there danger in the mass 
approach? Had not the Nazis used 
gigantic rallies? Had not spell- 
binding demagogues employed ral- 
lies to whip up fanaticism? But 
Dr. von Thadden had another 
question: Why surrender such an 
important means of public expres- 
sion to the enemies of faith and 
freedom? 


O Kirchentag began with mass 
rallies as its first technique for 


arousing lay responsibility in 
Germany. But soon it added other 
techniques—Bible study in small, 
quiet groups; intimate discussions 
on religion and all problems of 
contemporary living; even a retreat 
house with a garden in a West 
Berlin suburb. 

With eyes aglow, 
Thadden called the roll of the 
Kirchentags: Hannover in 1949, 
with 10,000 coming for a day on 
the topic, “The Church in Action”; 
Essen in 1950, with 20 times as 
many and the slogan, “Save the 
Human Being”; divided Berlin in 
1951, with 120,000 coming over 
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Dr. von 


from the East zone and as many 
from the West on the topic, “In 
Spite of All We Are Still Brothers”; 
Stuttgart in 1952, and the first par- 
ticipation by Danish, British, and 
Americans; Hamburg in 1953 and 
the theme, “Cast Not Away Your 
Confidence.” One discussion group 
confronted the question, “How can 
we become a praying church?” 

In 1954, following long negotia- 
tions, the first Kirchentag was held 
in the Soviet Zone, at Leipzig. It 
was a week of pouring rain, but 
650,000 people came together in 
worship and testimony. Russian 
leaders actually helped; some took 
up the collection. 

Dr. von Thadden allowed two 
years to elapse before the next Kir- 
chentag, which was held in Frank- 
fort. Careful attention had to be 
given to the details, as well as the 
regional meetings that had sprung 
up. 

In 1956 a political situation had 
developed in an unfavorable way. 
Nevertheless, it was a good Kir- 
chentag on the over-all theme, “Be 
Ye Reconciled to God.” There were 
six working groups considering 
questions of conscience that revolve 
around marriage, the family, the 
up-bringing of children, freedom, 
responsibility and respect for others 
in society and politics, woman and 
youth in employment and leisure, 
work and worship in the country- 
side. 

This summer’s Kirchentag on, 
“Ye Shall Be My People,” is sched- 
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uled for Munich, in the heart 
of Roman Catholic Bavaria. “This 
poses new problems,” Dr. von 
Thadden stated, with a firm shak- 
ing of the head. “We dare not 
dodge them. 

“There are probably 2 million 
Protestants in Bavaria, but they 
are widely spread out. Roman 
Catholics predominate. In many 
places Protestants as a small minor- 
ity are merely tolerated. It is im- 
portant for them to find out how 
to live with Catholics. 

“The Lutheran bishop who in- 
vited us to Bavaria says that Kir- 
chentag is just what the people 
need. He visited the Roman Cath- 
olic cardinal and received the as- 
surance that Catholics would gladly 
open their homes to the crowds of 
visitors. Small groups are coming 
together from both sides to com- 
pare plans and discuss problems. 
There are clergymen as well as lay- 
men, but of course Kirchentag en- 
joys the status of not being an ofh- 
cial instrument of the Church.” 

Asked about the future of Kir- 
chentag, Dr. von Thadden said: 
“In so far as the universal Church 
is prepared to recognize and sup- 
port Kirchentag as a new manner 
of recovering the Church, and as a 
new contribution to the solution of 
problems that are crucial in our 
times, | am not anxious for the 
days ahead. Kirchentag—the day of 
the churches—can become the day 
of our God, more than ever a 
mighty fortress.” 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio and 
Film Commission 


The great, mysterious continent of 
Africa is the mission study theme 
for 1959-1960. 


NEW FACES IN AFRICA (b&w 
$8; 16mm, 28 min. color $12). This 
is the new interdenominational film 
on Africa shows the old and the new 
side by side. An African minister 
tells of the growing church; a nurse 
describes her healing ministry; a 
Christian chief shows how he changed 
old tribal customs into a modern co- 
operative; an office worker gives an 
eloquent plea for freedom from 
colonial rule; an African editor looks 
to the future. 


CONGO JOURNEY (30 min., 
b&w $6; color $10). Rural work in 
Katako-Kombe, Lodja, and Wemba 
Nyama is contrasted with urban 


Leopoldville and Elisabethville. 


AN END TO DARKNESS (28 
min., b&w $5; color $8). Tells the 
story of an African youth who incurs 
the displeasure of the witch doctor 
and his entire village when he ac- 
cepts Christianity. Filmed on location 
in Liberia, it presents the great ob- 
stacles which face a people trying to 
cast off old superstitions. 

Write Elizabeth Marchant, Board 
of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 
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Exchange Pastor Mackay and family visit 
parishioners on Eleuthera in the Bahamas. 


Island-Hopping 
Circuit Rider 


3y HARRY T. JONES 


T WAS “anchors aweigh” on a 

sea-going circuit for the Rev. 
Donald M. Mackay of Miami’s 
Riverside Methodist Church last 
summer. The Florida pastor’s pul- 
pit exchange took him to the Brit- 
ish Bahamas where, from his Har- 
bour Island headquarters, he went 
island-hopping on the North Eleu- 
thera Circuit for a full month. The 
Rev. William G. Ross filled the 
Miami pulpit. 
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From bustling cosmopolitan Mi- 


ami, a cruise ship carried the Mac- 


kay family to Nassau, capital city 
of the Bahamas. There they 
boarded the motor ship Air Swift, 
a tiny inter-island mail boat, to 
complete their 350-mile voyage to 
Harbour Island, which is only a 
dot on the map southeast of Miami. 

For the Mackay family the guest 
ministry in the Bahamas was the 
year’s summer holiday. The 
change-of-pace vacation was a part 
of the Methodist World Council's 
pulpit exchange program. 

Instead of one church, Mr. Mac- 
kay found himself with a half doz- 
en. He also exchanged his city 
clothes for Bermuda shorts, tropi- 
cal shirt, and straw hat. He became 
a familiar figure, striding through 
narrow Bahamian streets, carefully 
carrying his pulpit garb on a 
clothes hanger protected with paper 
from the dust. 

He found his Bahamian parish- 
oners struggling to coax daily food 
out of sand-covered garden beds 
of coral rock and limestone that 
would make most farmers throw 
down their tools in despair. 

“If they did not have a vital re- 
ligious faith they might well be 
the most embittered and frustrated 
people in the world,” Don Mackay 
commented. 

Harold Albury, boat captain and 
a Methodist steward, one day 
pointed out a parishoner to the 
visiting pastor. “There is a man 
who will go without a meal to see 
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that his church has what it needs,” 
Albury said. 

On Lower Bogue the Methodist 
church is the biggest and best 
building in the community and the 
hub of local activities. Bahamians 
use oil lamps to light their homes, 
but they have seen to it that their 
church has electricity provided by a 
portable generator. They also have 
built an immaculate “rest home” 
for their minister, who often stays 
overnight before walking five miles 
across the island to catch a boat 
back to Harbour Island. 

Music is a way of life to the 
islanders and comes as naturally to 
them as the air they breathe. “At 
the Bogue there was only a reed 
organ, but the vocal organs took 
over in magnificent style,” Mr. 


Mackay reported. “The British 


Se hadi 


Society steward Edmund Blatch 
(right) greets the visiting minister 
on arrival at The Bogue, an 
all-colored settlement. 





Pulpit garb in hand, Donald 
Mackay and wife Anna Laura 
leave Wesley Manse on Harbour 
Island in a hurry for a service 
at an agricultural village 

on a nearby island. 


The 115-year-old Wesley 
Church was one of the six 
Mackay served on the 
circuit in the Bahamas, 





The visiting preacher gets the 
“feel” in the natural pulpit, 
among grotesque formations in 
historic Preachers’ Cave, 

where escaped slaves used to hide 
on Eleuthera Island. 


Methodist hymnal contains almost 
1,000 hymns, and the people seem 
to know every verse of every hymn, 
even the long ones. Nowhere have 
I seen such fervor and genuineness 
among a congregation.” 

It is not uncommon to hear peo- 
ple singing a hymn as they walk 
along the street, he said, adding that 
“the great old hymns of Methodism 
seemed more characteristic of the 
music of the Bahamas than Calypso 
music.” 

At Harbour Island, Don Mackay 
conducted a funeral for one of the 
oldest members of the church, 92- 
year-old Susan Darrell. More than 
250 persons attended. The Friendly 
Society, a brotherhood which re- 
joices in the emancipation of the 

pslaves, provided a marching band 
to lead the funeral procession from 
home to church to cemetery and 
“played all the great old hymns 
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An 80-year-old instrument 
at Harbour Island’s church 
gets close examination. 

It is the only pipe organ 

in the out islands. 


with a triumphal quality that was 
not at all inappropriate to the oc. 
casion.” 

History was all about the Baha. 
mas. The 115-year-old Wesley 
Church on Harbour Island was 
built from stones quarried on the 
church grounds and mortared with 
lime burned from conch shells 
gathered in the harbor. 

Looking over church records 
with Edwin Symonette, another 
Society steward, Mr. Mackay 
learned that the first Methodist 
sermon delivered in the islands was 
preached at Current in 1800 by a 
minister en route by sailing vessel 
to another Eleuthera community. 

The “Preachers’ Cave” is an his- 
toric spot on the north shore of 
Eleuthera. Here Protestants repu- 
tedly conducted services during the 
Spanish occupation. Although the 
cave now is inhabited by six 
colonies of bees and two large 
white owls, human bones were dis- 
covered there some years ago. 

Integration, which has grown up 
in the Bahamas since slavery days, 
seems to offer no particular prob 
lem, the Floridian observed. “The 
association of the races is charac 
terized by a relaxed and friendly 
attitude of mutual good will.” 

The congregation at Spanish 
Wells is all white, while those at 
Harbour Island and Current are 
mixed, and both Negroes and 
whites serve as ushers. At Lower 
Bogue, Current Island, and Bluff, 
there are no white residents. 
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Preaching 


SERMON 
STARTERS 


(Green is the traditional color 
for the season of Kingdomtide.) 
OR THIS SECOND half of 
the season of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, let us concentrate 
more closely on the parables of the 
Kingdom. 

Any careful study of these teach- 
ings of our Lord will make it diffi- 
cult for us to resort to the old style 
treatment of the parables, using 
each one as the basis for a good- 
natured moral homily. This ap- 
parently is not the way Jesus in- 
tended them. “No one would cruci- 
fy a teacher who told pleasant sto- 
ries to enforce prudential moral- 
ity,” Jeremias, The Parables of Je- 
sus (Charles Scribner’s, $3.50). 

Here we shall try to see the par- 
ables in the setting in which Jesus 
spoke them. And by grouping 
them according to their main 
themes, we will experience some- 
thing of a “cumulative effect”— 
their impact will be greater. 

We shall also be careful not to 
identify the Kingdom with any 
social idealism or legislative pro- 
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for 
the Last Half of Kingdomtide 


gram. “The message of the King- 
dom does not deal with our social 
task but with God’s saving act.” 
(Craig, “The Proclamation of the 
Kingdom,”  Interpreter’s Bible, 
Vol. VII, Abingdon Press, $8.75 
ea.). We shall try to interpret the 
kingly rule of God in such a way 
as to keep the initiative where it 
belongs—with him. 

The series might be called The 
Kingdom Is Coming, or Signs of 
the Kingdom's Coming, or Thy 
Kingdom Come. 


God Rules in Judgment. Oct. 11. Text: 
Not everyone . . . shall enter (Matt. 
7:21) Scripture: Matt. 22:1-14. The 
Methodist Hymnal: hymns 17, 77, 
225. , 


It is surprising—even shocking 
—to note how often Jesus speaks in 
terms of judgment. The Scripture 
lesson and the parable of the fool- 
ish maidens (Matt. 25:1-13) deal 
with the fact of judgment, without 
specifying just what it is that de- 
serves condemnation. 

Jesus condemns “covetousness” 


(Luke 12:13-21; 18:18-30). At first 
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sight, it may look as if he is speak- 
ing against the mere possession of 
wealth—and he certainly does warn 
against its perils. What he really 
condemns, however, is the over- 
valuing of possessions (of which 
people with modest incomes can be 
just as guilty as wealthy persons). 

Jesus condemns the failure, or 
refusal, to serve persons in need 
(Matt. 25:14-30; 31-46). This theme 
recurs in this series. 

He condemns self-righteousness 
(Luke 18:9-14a; and our text). This 
theme will recur also. Note that 
self-righteousness means trusting 
in one’s good works. 


God Rules with Grace: Oct. 18. Text: 
The Son of man came to seek and 
save the lost (Luke 19:10). Scripture: 
Luke 15:11-32. The Methodist 
Hymnal: hymns 12, 76, 318. 

One of the most frequent criti- 
cisms leveled against Jesus was that 
he kept bad company. He was in- 
discreet enough to associate with 
unsavory characters. His only de- 
fense was, “These people need me.” 

Not that the Pharisees needed 
him any  less—he frequently 
warned them of their false piety. 
But unacceptable persons were 
neglected by official religion; and 
he responded to them with a grace 
which we believe is a mark of 
God’s character. 

The parable of equal rewards 
(Matt. 20:1-16) has always been 
difficult to interpret. It runs coun- 
ter to popular American thought, 
whether in business or religion. It 
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is best understood as an affirma- 
tion that God’s grace is freely 
given, not earned. God extends his 
grace to all men (Do you begrudge 
my generosity?). 

The story of Jesus and Zacchaeus 
can be told with quiet humor and 
real insight into Jesus’ gracious 
turning to the despised and re- 
jected. (Luke 19:1-10). 

A comment similar to the criti- 
cism, “He has gone in to be the 
guest of a man who is a sinner,” is 
used by Luke as a theme on which 
to gather three parables of grace: 
The lost sheep, the lost coin, and 
the lost son (Luke 15). 

The cumulative effect of these 
portrayals of God’s grace may in- 
spire the preacher to an evange- 
listic appeal. 


God’s Rule Rejected; Accepted: Oct. 25. 
Text: The weeds appeared also 
(Matt. 13:26). Scripture: Matt. 13: 
1-9. The Methodist Hymnal: hymns 
31, 230, 220. 

Here’s a teeth-jarring quotation: 
“It must be underscored and under- 
scored again that, while there is not 
a sign of defeatism or of despairing 
passivity regarding its mission in 
the early Church, there is in all the 
New Testament no brave talk of 
winning the world for Christ and 
of ushering in his Kingdom—not 
so much as a syllable!” (The King- 
dom of God, John Bright, Abing- 
don Press, $3.75.) 

Jesus announced the Kingdom as 
“at hand,” present in his coming 


(Mark 1:14-15, and other synoptic 
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passages). What could this mean, 
other than a new breaking-in of 
the message of God’s grace? 

Not all will accept—there are 
many kinds of soil (Matt. 13:1-9). 
So “good and bad” will grow to- 
gether. Weeds will grow as well as 
wheat. The net takes in “fish of 
every kind.” (Matt. 13:24-30; 47- 
50). No easy optimism here. 

But God guarantees the harvest. 
We are to be like good soil. The 
mustard seed will grow; the leaven 


will work (Matt. 13:31-32; 33). 


On Good Terms with God: Nov. |, 
Reformation Sunday. Text: This man 
went down to his house justified 
(Luke 18:14). Scripture: Luke 18: 
9-14a. The Methodist Hymnal: 
hymns 67, 256, 278. 

Reformation Sunday will supply 
something of an interlude in our 
studies of the Kingdom. Yet an 
overly familiar but undernoticed 
parable of Jesus is amazingly ap- 
propriate for the occasion. It is 
Jesus’ own affirmation that we are 
“justified by faith.” 

The conclusion is really verse 
14a. The latter part of the verse 
detracts from Jesus’ stunning state- 
ment: This man went down to his 
house justified rather than the 


Aug. 30-Nov. 28—Kingdomtide 
Oct. 18—Laymen’s Day 

Oct. 31—Reformation Day 
Nov. 8—World Order Sunday 
Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day 
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other. This is the only place in the 
Gospels where the word “justify” is 
used as Paul uses it. (Jeremias, The 
Parables of Jesus). 

On what ground is he justified? 
Not on the basis of his exemplary 
behavior, but on the ground of his 
prayer. He acknowledges himself 
a sinner. He throws himself on the 
unmerited grace of God. 

Against whom is this parable di- 
rected? See verse 9:... Some who 
trusted in themselves... . A 
pretty accurate description of much 


popular 20th-century Protestantism ? 


Make no mistake about it, this 
Pharisee would have been wel- 
comed into most of our churches 
much more quickly than the pub- 
lican. He was a good man, as so- 
ciety sees goodness. 

There is no implication that the 
publican was a dishonest man. We 
have every reason to suppose that, 
on the basis of his “justification,” 
he became—if he was not already 
—an honest publican. 


We Respond with Compassion: Nov. 8. 
Text: Be merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful (Luke 6:36). Scrip- 
ture: Matt. 18:21-35. The Methodist 
Hymnal: hymns 21, 200, 297. 

One of the most appealing char- 
acteristics of Jesus is his compas- 
sion. In our best moments, we want 
to be like him in this quality. 

One ingredient of compassion is 
quickness to forgive. Jesus enforces 
this—negatively—in the parable of 
the unforgiving servant (Matt. 18: 
21-35). Note the uncompromising 
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nature of the conclusion, and don’t 
gloss it over with soft interpreta- 
tion. 

A second element of compassion 
is service to those in need. Here 


we have two familiar parables to 
use as illustrations: The sheep and 
the goats (Matt. 25:31-46). and the 
Good Samaritan (Luke 10:29-37). 

Compassion cannot be forced. It 
must grow out of our response to 
God’s grace. 


We Respond in Commitment: Nov. 15. 
Text: “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.’’ (Mark 
8:34.) Scripture: Mark 8:34-37; 
Luke 14:25-33. The Methodist 
Hymnal: hymns 37, 324, 259. 
Jesus is utterly uncompromising 

in his demands upon his followers. 

He requires absolute obedience— 

and there is, in his teachings, no 

room for compromise. We accom- 
modate his words to the necessities 
of society and the church. But we 
find scant justification for this in 

Jesus’ own teachings. 

We must count the Kingdom as 
of supreme value, like a treasure in 
a field, or a pearl of great price 
(Matt. 13:44, 45). But do we—even 
in the church? 

We must count the cost of dis- 
cipleship (Luke 14:25-33). This 
sounds ridiculous in an age when 
religion is prescribed as the for- 
mula for sure success. Count what 
cost? 

The cost of absolute obedience: 
Don’t just talk about it, do it! 


Note the plaintive question of Je- 
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sus in Luke 6:46. (Parallel: Matt. 
7:21). Do what? Love God above 
all else—and your neighbor too, 
(Ah! clichés, again. We can relax 
—or can we? Ever tried living up 
to this command?) Compare the 
parable of the obedient son (Matt. 
21 :28-31). 

Storms will come. Sacrifices may 
be demanded. But persevere. (Luke 
9:57-62; 11:5-8; 18:1-8). 


Lest We Forget! Thanksgiving Sunday, 
Nov. 22. Text: Take heed lest you 
forget the Lord (Deut. 6:12). Scrip- 
ture: Deut. 6:4-18. The Methodist 
Hymnal: hymns 20, 493, 267. 
Moses’ exhortation to his people 

is still relevant. Don’t forget the 

role that faith played in the life of 
your nation. Isn’t this our danger? 

And what better time to consider 

this matter than at Thanksgiving? 
Admittedly, America is still a 

“pluralistic” society. We have many 

elements, many roots. Many mo-§ 

tives went into our founding. But} 
surely honest faith played its part. 
We must not congratulate our 

selves on being a godly—let alone a 

Christian—nation. But we must re- 

mind our people of some of the 

Christian elements in our heritage.) 
Can this be related to all we have & 

been saying about “the kingship] 

of God”? Can we express his king- 
ly rule in the structures and rela 
tionships of our common life? 

What is our role, as Christians, in} 

urging this and helping bring it} 

about? How much can we hopé 
actually to achieve? 
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building plan, not an afterthought. 

The way to plan a parking lot 
is not merely to leave an empty 
space on the church site, and pre- 
sume that people will park their 
cars there. As a rule, a church 
should provide a parking stall for 
every four seats in the nave. In 
addition, reserved space for the 
administrative and education staff 
is needed. Few arterial thorough- 
fares permit much on-street parking 
so the church must rely entirely on 
its own parking facilities. 

Not many ministers would con- 
sider parking lots a tool of evange- 
lism, but there is little doubt that 
potential churchgoers will be favor- 
ably impressed by a convenient, 
spacious parking area. The days of 
the weekly cross-country hike to 
church and Sunday school are just 
about over. 

And as the church grows, it 
needs more, not less, parking 
facilities. That’s why it is important 
to co-ordinate the parking areas 
with a master plan for church de- 
velopment. Such a plan would pre- 
vent future expansion of the build- 
ing from encroaching on the park- 
ing area. 

Remember, too, that the expense 
involved in properly laying out and 
equipping a parking lot would be 
wasted if buildings were erected on 
this portion of the church lot. 

What should a parking lot look 
like? Certainly, not an oil-stained 
slab of concrete. A parking lot 
should be a thing of beauty. To 
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achieve this end, many parking lots 
are designed by competent land- 
scape architects. 

For when a building has the 
proper landscape setting, its entire 
design profits. 

In order to avoid making eye. 
sores of church parking _ lots, 
screens of dense bushes can be 
planted. Often, architects allow 
trees already growing in the park- 
ing area to remain standing. 

For a tree to continue to live in 
a parking lot, it is necessary to 
leave a planting area of soil, edged 
or curbed to the hard surface. 
These trees effectively break up the 
uninteresting paved area of the lot, 
adding variety to its monotonous 
flatness. 

Unfortunately, the ugliness of 
many commercial parking lots lends 
some credence to the common com- 
plaint of neighbors that any park- 
ing area is ugly. There is no need 
for this to be true, and it should 
not be used as an excuse for hiding 
a parking lot behind the church. 

Most architects prefer to have a 
landscaped area in front of the 
church. 

This properly sets off the build 
ing’s architectural high _ lights, 
while still placing the parking lot 
where it can easily be seen from 
the street. A full parking lot, espe- 
cially on weekdays, is a mute indi- 
cation of an active church program. 

It is important to design an ade. 
quate entrance to the building from 
the parking lot. For it is only 
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land- | est route available from their parked 
cars to the church entrance. In the 
the | past, many churches have been 
“nuire | built with impressive street en- 
trances, complete with circular 
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1g from} many new shopping centers, is a 
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This “ 


slow down” method allows 
motorists to safely cut down their 
speed before turning. 

The question, “How should a lot 
be laid out?” must logically be an- 
swered with another question, 
“How much room is available?” 
As the lot grows narrower, the 
greater grows the angle at which 
cars must be parked. 

Right-angle parking takes up a 
great deal of width, but it is the 
most efficient method because it 
allows more cars to be parked per 
square footage of the total lot area. 

Angled parking usually means, 
though, that it is easier to get in 
and out of cars. And the smaller 
the angle, the less danger there is 
of rubbing against another car 
when getting out of your own. 

With the long-standing tradi- 
tion of dressing in “Sunday best,” 
trying to avoid soiling one parish- 
ioner’s clothes on another’s car is 
no small consideration. 

Our procedure is to lay out the 
parking area in several alternate 
ways, and then compare the results. 
The final decision depends on: just 
what can be done with the available 
land. One objective is to allow more 
square footage for each vehicle 
than is usually given in commercial 
and industrial lots. 

It almost goes without saying 
that parking stalls should be in- 
dividually marked with painted 
lines. The use of concrete or wood 
parking blocks is an added ex- 
pense, but these dividers permit 
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the systematized parking of far 
more cars than the random hit-or- 
miss method. 

An economical move—and most 
churches are interested in economi- 
cal moves—is to design parking lots 
to serve as more than just places to 
put cars. 

A favorite off-hours use of the 
parking lot is as a play area for 
hard-court sports. It’s easy and in- 
expensive, for example, to hang 
some basketball nets around the lot, 
painting the free-throw lines direct- 
ly on the black topping. 

Setting up volley ball and bad- 
minton courts is also relatively sim- 
ple, and with the proper fencing, a 
parking lot can become a pretty fair 
tennis court. Large paved areas 


like parking lots also make ex- 


cellent roller-skating rinks, and 
they can be flooded in winter for 
ice skating. 

But when such an activity is 
going on in the lot, the parking 
area must be completely and safely 
blocked to traffic. 

Night lighting should be pro- 
vided for the social events and din- 
ners for which the church may 
wish to use the lot during the eve- 
ning hours. Mercury vapor lights 
are usually preferred, but a number 
of commercial light poles are also 
available. 

Parking lot lights may be hooked 
to an independent timer. This al- 
lows all cars to leave the lot as the 
lights shed their full brightness, 
with the assurance that the illumi- 
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nation will shut itself off in a short 
time. 

Proper drainage for the parkin 
lot is an often-overlooked problem, 
A well-pitched parking lot presents 
no difficulty, and will be completely 
usable after the heaviest rain. But 
thoughtlessly planned lots can be 
rendered useless for anything but 
wading and fishing after a mere 
thundershower. 

The lot should drain from high 
spots to low collection points. The 
water is then accumulated in what 
architects call “barrel drains,” with 
cast iron grilled tops. From there, 
it is deposited in a storm sewer or 
drainage ditch. 

Snow melting devices, which 
employ a flow of heated chemical 
solution through specially em. 
bedded pipes, are sometimes used. 
But most churches discover that it’s 
generally easier and cheaper to ar- 
range for a snow plow service to 
clear the parking lot. 

If snow clearance is prompt and 
thorough, treacherous ice won't 
render the lot useless in winter. 

Clearly, in this age of the auto, 
parking facilities are of the greatest 
importance to the church. A poor 
parking situation in the area sur 
rounding a church may be enough 
to make a worshiper change con 
gregations or, worse, stay home on 
Sundays. Such a situation might be 
an unhappy one, but the fact of the 
matter is that people are just no 
longer used to going many places 
without their cars. 
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Preaching 


Should children 
hear a 
special sermon? 


A PANEL 


My children expect one every Sunday 


SHERMAN H. EPLER 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Brookville, Pa. 


URING a ministry of 35 

years, I have used many kinds 
of children’s sermons. In small and 
large churches my sermon to the 
children has been as much a part 
of the service as the anthem or 
offering. The boys and girls come 
to expect it every Sunday morning. 
The only exceptions are Commun- 
ion Sunday, Anniversary Sunday, 
or when I am absent. 

The method of seating the chil- 
dren has varied according to the 
order of service. Sometimes they sit 
together in the front pews, at other 
times with their parents or friends 
scattered throughout the congrega- 
tion. In my present pastorate I have 
used this second method, and thus 
there is no confusion or break in 
the service when the children leave 
the service or go to sit with their 
parents. 
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The children’s sermon is a legiti- 
mate means of encouraging the at- 
tendance of entire families upon 
public worship. It helps establish 
the minister as a friend of the child. 

The value and effectiveness of 
this form of preaching are more ap- 
parent to me now than in my ear- 
lier ministry. Again and again, I 
have reports indicating that people 
remember and appreciate the jun- 
ior sermon. The remarkable fact is 
that many recall even minor details 
of a lesson used years ago or de- 
scribe the object with which the 
sermon was illustrated. 

“In one ear and out the other,” 
is a familiar saying; but we do not 
say, “in one eye and out the other,” 
for the mind retains what it sees 
long after the spoken word is for- 
gotten. If the statement of certain 
scientists is true that “nothing 
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which completely occupies the 
mind for any length of time is ever 
forgotten,” a pictured sermon or 
object lesson for children is a most 
helpful tool in the hands of the 
minister. 

Before attempting a series of 
children’s sermons, the minister 
should be reminded that plenty of 
research and preparation are neces- 
sary. It is not a simple task. The 
sermon must be brief, but its brev- 
ity does not make it any easier. 

Some men should not attempt 
children’s sermons because they 
cannot adjust thought and speech 
to young minds. Talking down to 
children is a fatal mistake. The 
talk should be childlike but not 
childish. 

One need never hesitate to ask 
children to listen to deep truths, 


providing they can be told in words 
the children know and understand. 
Always the sermon to the children 
should be more than the telling of 


an interesting and _ entertaining 
story. Some of us, however, could 
be much more interesting and 
amusing than we are without los- 
ing any of our pulpit dignity. The 
end we hope to accomplish is the 
central and important thing; to 
give boys and girls some eternal 
truth whereby they may live. To 
do this successfully, we must forget 
there are adults present and talk in 
a clear robust tone, using as simple 
words as possible. 

In preaching to children I have 
found it wise to vary the style or 
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type of object lesson. As soon as 
a minister becomes grooved to one 
mode of presentation in his chil- 
dren’s sermons, they diminish 
greatly in point and power. He who 
forgets that children are wonderer; 
will soon find that they are wander. 
ers. Keep the element of surprise 
in the sermon, but do not let it 
run away with the sermon itself, 

There is an abundance of ma. 
terial and many books available for 
the man who wants to impress chil- 
dren and win their parents. And 
the lessons need not be expensive. 
I have used chalk talks, prepared 
object lessons purchased from deal- 
ers, objects brought by the children 
a week in advance, religious pic- 
tures, articles bought in the variety 
stories, not overlooking the rich 
material in the Bible itself. 

For many years I have used 
magic and have found it one of the 
most fascinating and effective ways 
of winning children. They receive 
magical object lessons more readily 
than almost any other type of eye 
preaching. But no magic lessons 
should be given without a strong 
religious emphasis. 

Magic seems to fit my style of 
presentation better than most forms} 
of children’s sermons. For more 
than 30 years I have held member- 
ship in the International Brother. 
hood of Magicians and for a num} 
ber of years served as chaplain. We 
have many ministers and laymen 
who use simple magical tricks to 
illustrate great religious and moral 
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truths. The field is almost un- 
limited! 

There is no earthly or heavenly 
reason Why a minister should not 
take an unusual object to the pulpit 


It’s an “iffy” 


DAVID L. TAYLOR 


Associate pastor, First Churc 


CHILDREN’S sermon can 

be very effective and helpful 
if the preacher has the knowledge 
and ability to plan and present such 
a sermonette and it is good. Flexi- 
ble, mature minds will tolerate 
adult preaching which is varie- 
gated. But for the children, the 
sermonette must ring the bell every 
time. 

Such a sermon will be appreciated 
by the adults present, perhaps some- 
times more than the major sermon. 
It is an effective way of getting 
some things across to the adults by 
indirection which they would be 
less likely to accept in the direct 
approach of the sermon. 

Another if: I can vote for the 
children’s sermon if there is a “cap- 
tive audience” of a sufficient num- 
ber of children concentrated in one 
area of the pews, preferably in 
front. In one church I served this 
was arranged for, once a month. 
But a child sermon’s gains are off- 
set by its losses if the children pres- 
ent are few or scattered. 

In the main, I think I would cast 
my vote against the children’s ser- 
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to give him one more working tool 
to enlarge his usefulness as a teach- 
er of the eternal truth. You really 
can impress a child with a lesson 
directed to his heart and mind. 


matter 


h, Elgin, Ill. 


mon as a matter of steady diet. Not 
only does it break up the larger 
movement and “climate” of the 
liturgy as a whole, but it assumes 
that all things must be “scaled 
down to size.” We have been care- 
ful in modern education, art, wor- 
ship, architecture, and all forms of 
and provision for growth and ex- 
pression, to have “learning” and 
“life” carefully graded. Along with 
obvious gains, there is loss: some- 
times we have removed everything 
of challenge and everything of 
mystery from young life. 

Perhaps children of earlier gener- 
ations came to have a mature faith 
because of (and not only in spite 
of) the fact that they were chal- 
lenged by chairs and concepts which 
they knew they had to grow up 
into! I am certain, as I look back, 
that even though much of the re- 
ligion to which I was exposed 
doubtless went over my _ head, 
much of it, too, was more effective 
than scaled-down sermons or 
services would have been: because 
I was in a family-pew experience, 
because the adults all around me 
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gave me the feeling that this was 
something not to be outgrown but 
to grow into. 

Participation in a rite of mature 
faith and the sense of awe and 
wonder that accompanied it, and 
being preached to as if I were al- 
ready adult, did more in the long 


We use an alternating 


run to keep me close to God than 
mere “understanding” would ever 
have done. 

There is a danger that the chil 
dren’s sermon may make me too 
content in the questing years of 
youth with a God who proves to 
be “too small.” 


3 program 


DONALD G. WRIGHT 


Pastor, University 

UR children’s sermon is for 

children only and is a part of 
the children’s service, but it is not 
an isolated experience. Instead, it be- 
comes a significant part of a total 
program planned to help our boys 
and girls worship. We seek both 
to meet their need at the level of 
their own experience and at the 
same time to lead them to under- 
stand the larger dimensions of 
faith. 

Here is what we do. On three 
Sundays a month all the children 
in the grades meet at 10 o’clock for 
a two-hour program. The other 
members of the family, from baby- 
fold to adult seminars, have a pro- 
gram of similar length at the same 
time. 

At 10:10 the children in grades 
come into the sanctuary of the 
church with their teachers and sit 
by classes. Most of the elements 
of sight and sound are there, as for 
those who worship at the 11 o’clock 
hour. 
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Methodist Church, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


The organ is playing as they en- 
ter. The great Gothic arches and 
the stained-glass windows let them 
feel that they are indeed in church. 
This experience is in definite con- 
trast to the other forms of activity 
in their classrooms. 

The children’s service is basically 
a shortened, rather than an altered, 
form of our regular service of wor- 
ship. The boys and girls become 
familiar with the versicles and re- 
sponses and the offertory hymn. In 
this setting the children’s sermon 
is brought either by our minister 
of education or by me as their min- 
ister. On occasions we have guests 
who bring them special messages. 

This last year, the Rev. Leon 
Adkins, former pastor and now 
with the Board of Education in 
Nashville, spoke to the children 
when he returned to the church 
for a visit. Since our program is 
essentially his brain child, this was 
especially appropriate. 

When I have the service, I wear 
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my robe and hood to indicate fur- 
ther in the unwritten language of 
symbolism that it is a service of 
worship. This is what happens on 
three Sundays a month. 

On the other Sunday, and on the 
special festival days of the Christian 
year—Christmas Sunday, Palm 
Sunday, and Easter—we have what 
we term “Family Day at Worship.” 
On these Sundays the children go 
to their classes at 10 o’clock as 
usual, but they stay there until just 
before 11 o’clock, when they join 
their parents in the sanctuary for 
worship. 

This service is the same in form 
and general content as it is every 
other Sunday morning. But the 
children feel at home in it, for they 
are already familiar with most of 
the elements of the service and its 
setting. 

The sermon on these days is not 
preached primarily for them but to 
the total congregation. And they 
do not leave the service until i 
is concluded. On these Sundays we 
sing some hymns that they are sure 
to know and, if there are babies to 
be baptized, we make this a part 
of our “Family Day at Worship.” 

Several basic concepts underlie 
this whole program. We want our 
children to learn and experience 
the reality of the worship of God. 
We also want them to learn the 
meaning of the content of our 
Christian faith. We try to do this 
in terms of their present level of 
experience, but we also want them 
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to feel that there is a fuller and 
greater experience toward which 
they are growing. 

In these two kinds of service 
we try to build a bridge between 
where they are and the goal toward 
which they may move. Since we can 
find no way of achieving what we 
want in one service, we believe that 
by this process of alternation, we 
meet the needs of their growth. 

Ne do have a children’s sermon 
and find that the setting I have 
described gives it meaning. We 
have discovered, in the training 
class for church membership (for 
the boys and girls in the sixth 
grade) that they ‘remembered much 
of the content of these sermons. 

Each year, beginning with Epiph- 
any, we start friendship projects 
and at this time we focus our 
sermons on the needs of others. 
Advent and Lent are times to help 
them understand the meaning of 
Christmas and Easter. The boys 
and girls remember well the time 
when our minister of education 
told them about Christmas in her 
home. They recall, too, the day 
when I spoke to them about why 
I became a minister. 

In our children’s sermons, we 
work at the task of interpreting the 
great basic truths of the Christian 
faith in terms of the child’s own 
experience. As time goes on, we 
may modify our program in details, 
but we are convinced that our basic 
pattern is one valid way of pro- 
claiming God’s truth to children. 
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Does the Record Keeping 
all churches do is check the list 


T HIS OCTOBER, Together 


starts its fourth year of pub- 
lication with another innovation de- 
signed to help the busy pastor. 


It’s a new record keeping system 
that Together’s method and engi- 
neering people developed during the 
past year. Its object — to simplify 
subscription list maintenance for 
pastors and their secretaries, person- 
alizing billing procedures, Besides 
speeding order processing and im- 
proving service, the new system 
gives local churches an opportunity 
to verify charges, credits and changes 
with the names once every three 
months. 


Here’s how it works. When new 
orders are processed (or present re- 
cords are converted to the new 
method), the church will receive a 
copy of its subscription order in 
duplicate. The list shows the name 
of the subscriber, their address and 
the amount charged. The pastor or 
secretary can then check the list, 
mark changes (misspelled names, 
wrong addresses, etc.) on both 
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copies and return the original t 
the Together business office. 


Meanwhile, during the next thre 
months the church may send addi. 
tions, deletions and changes to th 
Together offices. The church receives 
an acknowledgement of the addi. 
tions, changes, etc. with their regular 
quarterly billing statement. In this 
way both the church and Togethe 
know exactly what individuals make 
up the billing charge. A glance 2 
the illustration shows the simple 
yet effective new form. 


Along with this new improved 
method, Together will still continu 
its program of sending subscribes 
change of addresses of Together 
families transferring into a new 
parish. They will be furnished to the 
pastors through the District Super 
intendent. Address changes withia 
the parish or town will be listed og 
the form above. 


Yes, each year, Together take 
another important step forward with 
its continuing improvement prografl 
to better serve The Methodis 
Church and its pastors. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


Preaching: The art of communica- 
tion, by Leslie J. Tizard. Oxford 
University Press 106 pp., $2.25. 


Reviewer: Atrrep B. Haas, associate 
professor, Department of Practical 
Theology, Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J. 


Leslie J. Tizard wrote this book “as 
a dying man to dying men,” literally 
fulfilling Richard Baxter’s definition 
of preaching. For many years the min- 
ister of a church rich in the heritage 
of great preaching, Carr’s Lane Con- 
gregational in Birmingham, England, 
Mr. Tizard knew from his doctor’s 
diagnosis that he must hasten to com- 
plete the manuscript for this book in 
which he shares with us his provoca- 
tive insights on preaching. In suc- 
cinct form he did complete the manu- 
script before his death in 1958, and 
we are all the richer for this study 
from one who “being dead yet speak- 
eth.” 

Although much of the book is a 
discerning introduction to the high 
seriousness of the message and the 
privileged calling of the messenger, 
and consequently invaluable to young 
men beginning their ministry, I was 
even more strongly challenged by the 
fact that the veteran preacher will 
find in this book new insights. In 
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reading it he will certainly be brought 
to a new commitment to the Living 
Word. 

So many books on preaching imply 
that the writer has a bag of tricks 
and guarantees results if you will use 
his tricks. Pastor Tizard is very sure 
that the vessel containing the treasure 
is earthen and keeps us humble before 
the Potter, but gloriously proud of his 
amazing grace. 

Books on preaching fall into two 
main divisions: The inspirational and 
the “do-it-yourself.” The latter some. 
times contain so much of the writer’ 
self that they are of little help to 
creative homileticians. Mr. Tizard’ 
book does offer many practical helps § 
which trip a reader’s mind into ex 
ploratory ways of presenting the 
Gospel. The chapter on Pastoral f 
Preaching grows out of the author's 
wrestling with the relation of psy. 
chology and theology: “If people do 
not come to him with their personal 
problems, the first question a minister 
should ask himself is, “What is wrong 
with my preaching?’ ” 

The two chapters on The Person- 
ality of the Preacher compare favor 
ably with Phillips Brooks’ perennial, 
Lectures on Preaching (Zondervan,§ 
$2.50) and communicate searching 
truths in the idiom of the 20th cen 
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tury. The meditative reading of these 
two chapters will save many a young 
preacher from misusing the pulpit as 
a sounding board for his egotism, and 
bring seasoned veterans to a renewal 
of the biblical claims of their high 
calling. 


Chance and Providence, by Wil- 
liam Pollard. Scribner’s, 190 pp., 
$3.50. 


Reviewer: D. Etton Truestoop, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 


Dr. William Pollard, a valuable 
man in the Christian cause, combines 
an understanding of natural science, 
based on experience, and a biblical 
faith which is neither tenuous nor 
apologetic. The two sides of his career 
are symbolized by. his position as di- 
rector of the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies at Oak Ridge and his ordina- 
tion in the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Pollard proposes to deal in a 
forthright manner with a major prob- 
lem, the old and continuously in- 
sistent one: How a person can believe 
in natural law and, at the same time, 
believe the world is the constant scene 
of God’s loving purpose. 

The very smallest scientific under- 
taking seems to be posited on the 
conviction “that any phenomenon 
which is observed to occur must have 
happened the way it did because a 
combination of all the natural laws 
operative in the situation required 
that particular outcome and no other.” 
This conviction is incompatible with 
prayer, and it rules out providence. 

Pollard’s means of escape from this 
predicament is not the old-fashioned 
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deistic way of relegating God’s action 
to original creation, letting the natural 
laws operate autonomously, without 
his care. This is renounced because it 
is completely alien to the biblical faith 
which has so caught the physicist’s 
imagination and devotion. Instead he 
turns to two ideas that seem to him 
able to relieve the strain. 

The first helpful conception is the 
assertion of physical indeterminacy in 
the action of the smallest material 
units. Pollard uses impressive evidence 
to show that chance is a reality, pro- 
viding we deal with the molecular or 
electronic level. A familiar analogy is 
the statistical basis of life insurance, 
which enables us to predict, with fair 
accuracy, how many men will die in 

particular year, but not accurately 
the death of an individual person. 

Pollard finds that because the 


majority of natural phenomena are 


statistical in character, the notion - 
the world which God has made i 
closed to his purposive action is com- 
pletely out of date. 

The second conception is a frank 
borrowing from Martin Buber. Pol- 
lard is deeply impressed by the fact 
that all of us live in two worlds at 
once. One of these is the world of 
“I and it,’ a world in which the 
scientist feels at home. This is the 
world in which the objects of study 
are merely objects, about which we 
have no sense of concern and with 
which we have no feeling of 
reciprocity. 

The other world, which the scientist 
is bound to know as a man, though 
he may fail to recognize it, is the 
world of “I and thou,” a world of 
genuine relationship in which freedom 
emerges. Pollard feels that one of these 
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approaches without the other, is woe- 
fully inadequate. 

The wholly secular man, dedicated 
only to the “I and it” relationship, is 
in an intolerable situation as a man. 
He is driven to an exaggerated sense 
of his own importance, because he 
has no sense of the thou relationship 
to the Living God. The only man, 
says Dr. Pollard, who can bear a really 
objective view of science and of the 
reality of history is the one who shares 
a biblical view of providence. The 
paradox is that the recognition of the 
second person saves a man from un- 
healthy concentration on the first per- 
son and thus permits a really intelli- 
gent study of the third person. 

It is a joy to read of the old con- 
troversies about science from the pen 
of a man who is a scientist, and to 
read of the old controversies about 
religion from the pen of a man who 
is devout. 


Christianity and Communism, 
edited by Merrimon Cunninggim. 
Southern Methodist Press, 136 pp. 
$4. 


Communism and Christianity, by 
Martin C. D’Arcy. Devin-Adair 
Company, 242 pp. $4. 


Reviewer: T. Otro Natt, editor, 
THe New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Here are two books on the same 
theme, both excellent, but vastly dif- 
ferent from each other. 

The first strikes a needed blow 
against the good-guys-versus-bad-guys 
method of dealing with Communism. 
Even though the tension between 
Christianity and Communism is gen- 
erally considered to be, as the editor 
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affirms “a well-nigh undiscussable 
topic,” it is here set forth in seven 
forthright essays by social scientists, 
political scientists and theologians. 

The minister will be most inter- 
ested in what the theologian says, and 
here he will find more than he may 
want to read about the nature of the 
theologian’s task, as he seeks some 
conceptual statement of the existen- 
tial understanding of God, the world, 
and man, offered in the framework 
of the Christian Church’s proclama- 
tion. One cannot go far in an hon- 
est investigation of Communism 
without bumping his head against 
the disconcerting fact that there are 
certain points of contact between these 
two as religions. “Is Communism a 
Christian heresy?” one chapter in 
this book asks, and another confronts 
the opposite question, “Is Christianity 
a Communist heresy?” 

Far from being silly questions, 
these are good ones. For example, 
Communism can be essentially uto- 
pian in goal, while Christianity dare 
not be, for Christianity has God’s 
judgments beyond its own values and 
categories. Communism lacks such 
correctives. 

Closely related is the fact that 
Christianity has its doctrine of man 
and its solution of the problem of 
sin. Communism has never come to 
grips, in a clear and consistent doc- 
trine of man, with these matters. 
Communism holds that man can live 
up to lofty ideals, and yet it violates 
every known canon of moral justice 
in achieving that ideal. 

In many ways, the most valuable 
part of the book is Dean Cunning- 
gim’s opening chapter, which grows 
out cf four discussions by faculty 
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members at Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy. One of the greatest hazards for 
discussion, it appears, is the failure to 
take Christianity seriously, even by 
Christians. Such seriousness would 
lead a Christian, while rejecting Com- 
munism, to explore it as objectively 
and dispassionately as he can. 

The conclusion is that Communism 
has failed to create a new “communis- 
tic man,” and that there is no escape 
for the Soviet leaders unless they de- 
cide to scrap the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine and practice. 

A careful analysis of Marxism and 
Leninism, with their relationship to 
Hegel, is offered in the second book, 
by Father D’Arcy, a Jesuit. The Com- 
munist philosophy is described in 
clear and unmistakable terms. 

Of course, Father D’Arcy wants 
none of the idea that Communism 
may be a religion, even a bad one. 
He reserves the word “religion” for 
a special kind of supernatural faith. 


The Road to Brotherhood, The 


General Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, 117 pp., $ .75 
(paper). 

Reviewer: Wa ter W. Sixes, profes- 
sor of philosophy of religion and 
Christian ethics, Christian T heologi- 
cal Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


This symposium on race in eight 
thapters, raises most of the acute is- 
sues now facing the churches on the 
matter of race, some of which are 
adequately analyzed and discussed. 
The shortest and weakest is the first 
of these, The Bible Speaks on Race 
Relations, but even this makes the 
essential point that “the Bible as a 
whole” supports the norm of a com- 
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pletely integrated community where 
“barriers of every sort are abolished 
or transcended.” 

The sharpest issue is joined jn 
Chapters II and IV by Dan C. Whit. 
sett, formerly of Sylacauga, Ala., and 
Chapter IV by W. B. Selah of Jack. 
son, Miss., both have been pastors of 
Methodist churches in the South for 
many years. The former, on the basis 
that “the teachings of Jesus are not 
in accord with enforced segregation,” 
defends the position of the General 
Conference of The Methodist Church 
and the opinions of the Supreme 
Court, holding that these should be 
implemented “with determination 
and in love.” This he describes as one 
of three views held by Methodists of 
the South. 

The view argued by Mr. Selah is 
that the position of the General Con- 
ference and of the Supreme Court is 
wrong, and that the traditional policy 
of “separate but equal” accommoda- 
tions for the two races should be 
maintained. He rejects the view that 
the Bible gives any guidance on race 
relations except that one ought not to 
discriminate against God’s other 


children regardless of their color or § 


creed or condition. 

Thus denying relevant theological 
authority, he finds authority for seg- 
regation in the culture of the South. 
“Forced segregation is unconstitu- 
tional and wrong,” he admits, and 
thinks he has found a middle ground 
in “voluntary segregation.” But he 
fails to see that Southern culture 
(and one must add, much in the cul- 
ture of other sections of the nation) is 
grounded on the principle of compul- 
sory segregation and that the point of 
the Supreme Court’s opinion is that 
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where Negroes voluntarily choose to 
use public facilities they cannot legally 
be prevented from doing so. Perhaps 
the most significant thing in Mr. 
Selah’s statement is that it demon- 
strates so clearly the confusion in 
which the Christian “voluntary” 
segregationist is caught. 

The position of another group is 
that ascribed by Mr. Whitsett to 
Negro Methodists of the South whose 
overwhelming support of the Court 
and of the Conference differs in no 
essential way from the first view, but 
is free from the theological and moral 
ambiguity represented by Mr. Selah 
that the Scriptures support white su- 
periority and that a caste system of 
enforced segregation is required and 
justified to keep the lower racial caste 
“in its place.” 

Other contributors relate the prob- 
lem to other minority groups and to 
the current world revolution, as well 
as provide helpful strategies of edu- 
cation and action. 


Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplo- 
mats, by Paul A. Varg. Princeton 
University Press, 335 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: ELtt—EN M. Stuptey, Mid- 
west Chinese Student and Alumni 
Services, Chicago, Ill. 


The charge that missions have been 
of political significance and a tool of 
imperialism has been emphasized by 
the Communists as they have infil- 
trated and come to dominate the 
education of Chinese youth and 
adults. In recent years missionaries 
maintained that loyalty to Christ was 
supranational and resented this his- 
torial interpretation. 

Now for the first time we are 
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presented with an objective study of 
missions by one who belongs to 
neither group. A historian of Ameri- 
can diplomacy lights up the interac- 
tion between the American govern- 
ment and the Protestant Church 
founded by Americans in China. 

It is startling to find that, decade 
by decade, missions have reflected the 
theology and international attitudes 
of America. Early missionaries worked 
assiduously to aid those bringing pres- 
sure to open up Chinese territory 
that missions might spread to port 
cities and beyond. From 1890 to 1952, 
the period covered by this study, 
missionaries have generally judged 
government as “good” or “bad” ac- 
cording to the status and protection 
given the Church and its adherents, 
believing this “order” to be for 
China’s good also. 

The most rapid advance in Chris- 
tianity was made from 1900 to 1920 
when membership reached 366,524. 
Then missionaries were taking ad- 
vantage of the post-Boxer “unequal 
treaties.” After that a rising nation- 
alism disrupted the foreign control 
which had made even mature Chris- 
tians feel like “serfs among the 
saints.” 

Dr. Varg spells out the revolutions 
resulting from these resentments 
with the clarity and charity which 
bespeaks the touch of genius upon a 
tangled tale. He points out to the 
Church it would be well to “build 
less after our own image” and do 
more to meet the felt needs of an 
aspiring nation. 

Even though foreign domination 
had decreased in the Church in 
China, it came too late. Foreign tute- 
lage characterized most of the 120 
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years of missions. It left the Church 
ill prepared to maintain itself under 
the Peoples Government which em- 
phasizes that “freedom of religion” 
gives freedom to the majority to op- 
pose the “superstitious faith” of the 
minority. 

To follow the recent developments 
in China one should turn to China 
Consultation 1958, a monograph re- 
leased, by the Far Eastern Joint Office 
of the Division of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. It 
reports that the Chinese Church lost 
40 per cent of its 1,000,000 members 
between 1949 and 1952, but has been 
gaining slowly since that time. 

That mission executives are seek- 
ing still to know how politics in- 
fluences the Church and how church- 
men should influence diplomacy is 
revealed in the discussion of the pros 
and cons of recognizing the Com- 
munist Government. Dr. Varg’s his- 
torical survey sets this in perspective. 


A Guide to Church Building and 
Fund Raising, by Martin Ander- 


son. Augsburg Publishing House, 
117 pp. (profusely illustrated), $5. 


Reviewer: Hucues B. Morris 1s pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church 
in Arlington Heights, lil. 


Someone has said that a camel is 
a horse put together by a committee 
of amateurs. There would be more 
truth in the statement if it had been 
applied to some church buildings, for 
many give evidence of having been 
put together by amateurs. To those, 
anxious to avoid this kind of error, 
who are thinking of building a 
church, or who already have begun, 
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this book should be “must” reading, 

Dr. Anderson has faced the varioys 
problems which confront every pas. 
tor and church building committer, 
By presenting his point of view and 
mincing no words he gives us a firm 
base line on which to consider our 
problems. 

He knows precisely what he wants 
in a church building, both from the 
pastor’s point of view, and consider. 
ing the needs of the Christian fellov. 
ship. He is strong in his use of 
“must” to point out items that may 
have slipped our attention. Some of 
them seem scarcely worthy of this 
emphatic imperative, but it is well 
to have his check list in mind even 
though we may not agree with it. 
Varying conditions will affect the 
degree of need for some items. For 
example: Chicago Temple wouldn't 
need bicycle racks, while a suburban 
church may not need a_ parsonage 
tower. 

Sometimes we are a bit taken back 
by the author’s frontal approach to 
problems, yet his great experience 
with church building committees, 
which almost always are building 
their first church, and architects 
whose creative genius often makes 
them “first tenors,” helps us to see 
the various forces with which we 
must work. 

Outstanding is the chapter on 
Training of Solicitors. This alone is 
worth the cost of the book. The 
kitchen-tested flavor of the book 
should encourage a pastor to remem 
ber his high calling and that build 
ing a building is second to building 
the Christian Church. 

Methodist ministers will do wel 
to study and follow the steps outlined 
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in the Discipline, thereby avoiding 
many of the pitfalls our brethren of 
less methodical communions may 
have to face. Along with the Dis- 
cipline and A Guide to Church 
Building and Fund Raising a minister 
is forewarned and forearmed for the 
arduous task that is his when his 
congregation decides to build a new 
building. 


What Is Christian Giving? by 
Brian Rice. SCM Press, London, 
96 pp., $1.75. 


Reviewer: Witttam C. Martin, 
bishop of the Dallas-Fort Worth 


Area. 


A young Anglican minister studied 
for a year at Seabury-Western Semi- 
nary in Evanston. Here he gave major 
attention to the financial plans that are 
used in certain sections of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church—particularly 
in the Chicago and Michigan dioceses. 
When he returned to England, he 
described what he had seen and at- 
tempts to persuade his fellow church- 
men that “If we could solve the fi- 
nancial situation, we might receive 
fresh impetus and insight into other 
spiritual problems.” 

In the foreword, Bishop Richard S. 
Emrich of the Michigan Diocese says 
that “Christian giving is of vital con- 
cern to our whole Anglican Com- 
munion, and we are glad for you to 
spread details of experiments in 
America. ... We should teach modern 
‘Ttithing because it is right, serious, 
‘fand responsible, not because it is suc- 
cessful. It springs from gratitude to 
God, and is a means of grace that 
leads us closer to him.” 

The term, “modern tithing,” is 
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sometimes used in this book to mean 
proportionate giving with the full 
tithe as a goal toward which the giver 
is progressing. The suggestion is made 
that 5 per cent of one’s income should 
be given to the Church and 5 per 
cent used for causes that are closely 
related to the work of the Church. 
This little book is a persuasive justifi- 
cation of the writer’s conviction that, 
“People give, not as they are able, 
but as they understand,” and “The 
purpose of tithing is to secure not 
the tithe but the tither; not the gift 
but the giver; not the possession but 
the possessor; not your money but you 
—for God.” 


Encyclopedia for Church Group 
Leaders, edited by Lee J. Gable. 
Association Press, 633 pp., $7.95 


Reviewer: Howarp Grimes, — 
of Christian education, Perkins 


School of Theology, Dallas, Tex. 


As usual in the case of anthologies, 
I began reading this volume with 


considerable misgiving. Very often 
books which consist of collected ex- 
cerpts and articles reprinted from 
journals do not come off. I am glad 
to report that, by and large, this one 
does. 

Mr. Gable has selected more than 
100 articles or selections from books, 
divided them into 22 major sections, 
and written brief introductions to 
each. Most of the sections—all except 
half a dozen or so—are concerned 
directly with methodology. As the 
title indicates, its bias is unmistakenly 
toward the group emphasis in the 
local church, with its primary focus 
on teaching. 

Having genuine appreciation for 
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the wealth of material made availabl 
under one cover, I must immediately 
raise what seems to me to be , 
serious objection to the over-all im. 
pression the book leaves. The firs 
section states a view of the Bible, o 
the Church, and of theology, whid 
is, in general, in harmony with 
modern "theological thinking. Sub 
sequent sections, however, often re 
flect quite different theological pre. 
suppositions. No attempt is made to 
relate this newer theological _ per. 
spective to methodology. 

This, of course, is not altogether 
Mr. Gable’s fault. There is not a 
much material available as ther 
should be, and thus the book is a 
commentary on the critical state in 
which Christian education now find 
itself. Many Christian educators have 
given lip service to the “new the 
ology”; most ignore it when they 
move on toward methodology. 

One single example: The section 
on purposes is thoroughly out of har 
mony with the section on founda 
tions. The purposes stated are not 
greatly different from those which 
would have been stated 30 or 4 
years ago. Where, for example, is the 
statement which youth leaden 
adopted some months ago? This is 
the only official statement of objec. 
tives which I have seen which i 
consonant with present-day theologi- 
cal thinking. The chapter on worship 
demonstrates this same weakness. 

Also one searches in vain for cita 
tions from Randolph Miller, James 
Smart, D, Campbell Wyckoff, and 
others of their persuasion. A brief 
excerpt from Lewis Sherrill hardly 
does justice to Sherrill’s point of 
view, and a single quotation from 
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Reuel Howe hardly offsets this over- 
sight. 


A Summary of Christian History, 
by Robert A. Baker. Broadman 


Press, 391 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Eucrene D. 
Forest Glen 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bryer, pastor 
Methodist Church, 


The purpose of this book is to 
provide a one-volume summary of 
Christian history for either the stu- 
dent who comes to the field with little 
background or the layman. This is 
both the strength and weakness of the 
book. For the pastor and the student 
the book’s strength lies in the bibliog- 
raphy found at the end of each 
section. 

In my judgment there are two 
serious defects: (1) Many issues and 
critical junctures in the history of 
the church are oversimplified; (2) 
the author lacks empathy in dealing 
with thought patterns of personalities 
in church history which differ from 
his own strongly evangelical posi- 
tion. For example, over-simplification 
is seen in his discussion of “baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper” in the early 
church. The author writes, “These 
were simply symbolical memorials.” 
Many contemporary church historians 
and biblical scholars are not willing 
to say that the early church looked 
upon “baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper” as “simply symbolical me- 
morials.” Contemporary scholarship 
sees the symbolism of it as one aspect. 

An illustration of my second criti- 
cism is seen in the author’s treat- 
ment of Constantine. Historians’ 
estimation of him ranges all the way 
from Eusebius’ near worship of 
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Constantine to Burkhardt’s near villi- 
fication. The author’s estimate is 
close to villification. Many contem- 
porary church historians are saying 
that either extreme view of Con- 
stantine is inadequate and not a true 
picture of him. 


Maker of Heaven and Earth, by 
Langdon Gilkey. Doubleday, 298 
pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: KENNETH J. FoREMAN is 
professor of doctrinal theology at 
The Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky. 


What this book proposes to do is 
to show what the Christian doctrine 
of creation means, and to show how 
closely it is connected with all the 
major Christian truths. So closely are 
they related that these other doctrines 
cannot be understood, and are in fact 
incredible, without the doctrine of 
creation as a background. The reader 
with less than a college graduate 
level of education will find the book 
rather hard going. 

The doctrine of creation is never 
proved here from Bible texts nor from 
scientific evidence. Rather, it is shown 
to be something tied in with what 
the author calls the “basic irftuitions 
which are taken to be the ultimate 
certainties of our experience.” The 
author is, therefore, one of those who 
base Christian doctrine more heavily 
on human experience than on Scrip- 
ture. His references to the Bible are 
few, his references to philosophy are 
constant. 

He does a good job with what he 
sets out to do. The thoughtful Chris- 
tian reader will come away from this 
book aware of how the doctrine of 
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creation is involved in all he believes 
about God and the Christian religion. 
It must be said, however, that a non- 
Christian reader might agree that if 
you believe in Christ, in the church, 
in the goodness of the world, in the 
love of God, and if your belief in such 
matters is to make sense, then you 
have to believe in creation. 

But, the non-Christian might add, 
suppose you don’t believe any of this? 
You must believe in creation if you 
believe in redemption, the author 
says, and he feels that he has to be- 
lieve in redemption. The last words 
of the book may be the author’s 
answer to such a question: “We know 
God as the source of our existence 
only when we first know him to 


be the love that will not let us go.” 


The Broken Wall, by Markus Barth, 
Judson Press, 267 pp., $3.50, $2 
paper. 


Reviewer: AuBrey ALsoBrook, pas- 
tor, Central Methodist Church, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


This volume was written at the 
request of the American Baptist 
Convention as a textbook for a lay 
course on evangelism based on Ephe- 
sions. The Baptist Convention is to 
be commended in making the request 
for a book on evangelism that would 
grapple with the meaning of the 
Gospel. 

Dr. Markus Barth, son of Karl 
Barth, is correct when he says that 
“evangelism has been so prostituted 
as to become a means of institutional 
growth.” Programs, techniques, 
methods have displaced the meaning 
of the Gospel. The writer has’ the 
worthy objective of opening up the 
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nature of the Gospel and the evap 
gelistic mission of the Church, and 
he has achieved that purpose to a 
remarkable degree. If the book x 
studied carefully it will evangeliz 
evangelism. 

The book is divided into four sec. 
tions: Paul’s Puzzling Epistle, The 
Perfect Work of God, The Gathering 
of God’s People, and The Church in 
the World. The author accepts the 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians, 
Acquaintance with the Gospel itself 
rather than with methods and tech. 
niques of evangelism is the basic pre. 
supposition of the volume. 

He sees prayer as the mood that 
prevails in Ephesians. The book js 
more an exposition than exegesis of 
Ephesians. The “wall of division” 
(Eph. 2:13-18) has been broken by 
Christ whether it be the “veil of the 
Temple” or wall of alienation between 
man and God and man and man. 
The “sons of disobedience” and the 
“children of wrath” are raised from 
the death of sin through Christ 
“Only one who is continually receiv. 
ing knowledge is able to impart in 
sight.” As Christians are enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit they become 
evangels. 

Barth makes it clear that “there is 
no wall between the Church and the 
world.” He sees how church build- 
ings with stained glass windows and 
other efforts at seclusion are the 
Church’s denial of her mission. He 
reminds us that Jesus suffered out 
side the gate. It is in the Church los 
ing herself redemptively in the world 
that she fulfills her divine mission. 

This volume makes a vital con 
tribution toward the New Testa- 
ment understanding of the Church. 
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Who Do You Say That I Am? 
by A. J. Ebbutt. Westminster 


Press, 170 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Leroy C. Hopapp is asso- 
ciate pastor, Meridian Street Meth- 
odist Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The average layman today is in- 
terested in theology. Unfortunately, 
the theological void in many lay 
minds is being filled with funda- 
mentalistic forms of faith revived 
from another generation, but preached 
today through every available means 
of mass communication, and with 
the benefit of some of Madison Ave- 
nue’s best hard-sell. 

In the light of this, any word in 
favor of an intelligent and mean- 
ingful faith for our generation is a 
welcome one. Dr. Ebbutt has such 
a word and has directed it primarily 
toward laymen and young people. 
He uses his “critical historical ap- 
proach” to consider 15 perennial 
questions concerning Jesus: How was 
he born, was he sinless, was his 
knowledge limited, did he really rise 
from the dead, was he both human 
and divine? 

The author is at his best with the 
more difficult questions. His chapter 
on the Incarnation might well have 
been enlarged into a complete book. 
On the other hand, certain other 
chapters might get a bit tedious for 
the neophyte lay theologian. 

But, on the whole, this is an ad- 
mirable endeavor to pour the wine 
of the Gospel into new skins which 
have meaning for the mid-20th cen- 
tury Christian mind. Every pastor 
recognizes the need for such a vol- 
ume as this which may be placed 
in the hands of interested laymen. 
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Divorce and Remarriage in Angli- 
canism, by A. R. Winnett. St. 
Martins Press, 284 pp., $6.50. 


While this book deals with a par- 
ticular denomination, the views ex- 
pressed will be of interest to many 
others. The differences between those 
who believe that marriage is indis- 
soluble and those who believe that it 
can be dissolved by unfaithfulness or 
desertion are carefully traced and their 
reasons given. 


The International Lesson Annual, 
edited by Charles M. Laymon, with 
lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon Press, 448 pp., $2.95. 


This classic and comprehensive 
commentary lives up to its well-made 
reputation. King James and Revised 
Standard Version texts are printed in 
parallel columns. The Bible explana- 
tions are offered by various scholars, 
and Roy L. Smith’s analyses are in- 
imitable. 


Eucharist and Sacrifice, by Gustaf 


Aulen. Muhlenberg Press, 212 pp., 
$3.50. 


The Lord’s Supper is both witness 
and accuser—witness to the unity that 
should find expression in _ the 
churches, and accuser against the 
schisms existing there. And the real 
meaning of this is seen when the act 
of communing and the act of sacrific- 
ing go together. Calling for close at- 
tention, the book will reward the min- 
ister who will take the time to study 
it. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For ‘MRS. 
Preacher’ 


From Texas to Vermont they’re 
talking about working women. 


ACK IN THE gay ’90’s, when 

every girl was a Gibson girl, 
there were 4 million working women 
in the United States. Today 22 mil- 
lion women work. This is one third 
of the entire working population, 
and some of these heaven-protected 
working girls are ministers’ wives. 

According to a recent survey by the 
Department of Research and Survey 
of our Methodist Church, 6.7 per cent 
of the country’s ministers’ wives are 
employed full time, 7.4 per cent are 
employed part time, or a total of 14.1 
per cent of the ministers’ wives hold 
jobs. 

Naturally, when some of you read 
this column for May with quotations 
that favored keeping “Mrs. Preacher” 
in the parsonage, a lively response 
filled my mail bag. 

Taking time from a typically busy 
day Mrs. H. S. Quandt of New Lon- 
don, Iowa, writes, “For eight years I 
have worked full time in addition to 
caring for the children, running the 
house, and helping at church. For 
myself, I am sure this is right.” 

Listing her reasons, Mrs. Quandt 
tells me that her husband is her first 
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concern. “I feel that a minister’s wife 
should stay behind her husband and 
not get in front of him. He must do 
his work his own way. I never make 
calls with my husband,” she con- 
tinues; “people want to confide in 
him, and I am never a part of those 
confidences.” 

Still, Mrs. Quandt is active at 
church. She teaches a Sunday school 
class, holds an office in the Woman’s 
Society, entertains church groups, and 
sings in the choir. 

“Since I have worked full time 
there has been remarkable leadership 
in the churches we have served. It is 
the minister’s job to find leadership, 
not to turn work over to his wife.” 

After 10 years of helping in every 
area of church work, it was Mrs. 
Quandt’s husband who decided that 
this must stop. “When a minister's 
wife does so much of the church 
work, the door is closed to others who 
ought to have the blessing of that 
work,” Mrs. Quandt says. 

“Working outside the home” she 
contends, “forces one to organize the 
house and to get the routine finished 
without waste of time. My children 
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know how to get off to school with- 
out forgetting their belongings. They 
are responsible for their own rooms. 
We never waste minutes looking for 
jackets, books, or rubbers. 

“I do not feel that I am neglecting 
anything worthwhile by working 
full time. I am home when the family 
is home. | know my children are well 
cared for, my husband is free of fi- 
nancial worries that once nagged him, 
and I have the satisfaction of being 
a worker who ‘needeth not to be 
ashamed.’ ” 

Mrs. James R. Roy of Boynton 
Beach, Fla., writes me, “With the full 
co-operation of my husband, family, 
district superintendent, and I believe 
the church, I am working. Of course, 
I'll admit a teaching position is ideal 
in that I am home usually when my 
children are. 

“At first I wasn’t sure I could do 
it, but I started when I had the op- 
portunity at mid-year. Now I have 
plans to teach next year. My children, 
7 to 15, are better off ironing, keep- 
ing their own things cared for, and 
doing a part of the daily jobs. 

“Why do I do it? Because in three 
years our children start the college 
procession. Within 11 years we will 
have 16 years of college expenses, 
and at the moment we have nothing 
saved for it.” 

Mrs. Roy does add this: “But I 
wouldn’t work if I didn’t feel it 
necessary.” 

Another of my letters comes from 
Mrs. Calvin H. Dickinson of Mart, 
Tex.—and it reads, “I am the work- 
ing wife of a seminary student who 
serves a small rural church. I drive 
30 miles daily to teach full time. We 
have two healthy, happy, and appar- 
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ently well-adjusted pre-schoolers en- 
trusted to the care of a good parish- 
ioner. 

“Somehow I manage to keep the 
parsonage and to keep the cooky jar 
filled. At church school I have a sen- 
ior high school class. On Sunday eve- 
nings I teach a children’s Bible class, 
and I work with the music depart- 
ment and the Woman’s Society.” 

Mrs. Dickenson adds, “But I shall 
be happy when this schedule is no 
longer necessary.” That was Texas. 

From Vermont comes a_ letter 
signed, Mrs. Stanley A. Fry of North 
Hero. She writes, “As for the minis- 
ter’s wife working outside the home, 
I feel it is no different for her than 
any other wife. If she has a family, 
particularly small children, she 
shouldn’t even think of it.” 

Another vote for work comes from 
Mrs. Dorma Smith Perry of Midway, 
Ga. Mrs. Perry advises me, “I teach 
school—not because we need the ex- 
tra income, but because it fulfills my 
calling in His service. I definitely feel 
that for me it is right. 

“Our two children are in junior 
high school, but I started teaching 
first grade when our youngest child 
was in second grade. Therefore, I 
know they have not been neglected, 
and I am home when they are. 

“The extra income will be used for 
educational purposes and for a home 
for later years. It’s good to know it’s 
there, but the knowledge of a calling 
fulfilled is even better. 

“We find that through my teach- 
ing our interests are broadening.” 

What do you think of that? Might 
be called the other side—the shiny 
side—of the coin, so to speak. 


—MarTHA 
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NEWS and trends 


PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL WOULD BE LANDMARK 


Possibly within a year, and surely 
within two years, the Roman Catholic 
Church will hold its 20th full-dress 
council. Pope John XXIII made the 
announcement on the anniversary of 
the conversion of Paul which, in- 
cidentally, Protestants alse observe. 

It is highly improbable that Prot- 
estants will have any part, and the 
Orthodox Church, through Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch Athenagoras, has spe- 
cifically stated that it will take part 
only if the entire Christian world is 
invited to send representatives. (Ac- 
tually, Protestants were present at 
the Council of Trent, 1545-63, but 
neither they nor the liberal, evan- 
gelical Catholics were able to carry 
the council, and it re-affirmed several 
doctrines that have since divided 
Catholic and Protestant worlds.) 

The Roman leaders will especially 
miss the Orthodox (129,000,000 in 
comparison with 470,000,000 Roman 
Catholics throughout the world) with 
whom reunion is especially desired. 
Of course, Orthodox leaders are un- 
willing to have this on Rome’s terms. 

In Roman Catholic thought a 
single thread—the special working of 
the Holy Spirit—runs through the 
Church Councils, beginning with 
Nicea in 325 and concluding with 
Rome in 1869-70. 

The early councils met to counter- 
act heresies that had sprung up with- 
in the Church. They talked and de- 


bated with considerable treedom, and 
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out of the councils came expressions 
of the true faith. 

So, Nicea recognized that the 
Church had been formed, that per- 
secutions were at an end, that being 
a Christian was no longer a crime, 
and the Nicean Creed was adopted, 

Problems of the Trinity brought 
forth the councils of Constantinople 
(381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon 
(451) and the two later councils at 
Constantinople (553 and 680-1). 

Other = problems—the Roman 
Church soon called them “errors”— 
brought other councils. The second 
Nicean council (787) dealt with the 
use of images and the fourth council 
at Constantinople (869-70) had unity 
as its purpose. 

The Middle Ages saw councils 
centering around problems of lay in- 
vestiture, simony, false popes, waver 
ing discipline and morality, opposi- 
tion to the church and its sacraments. 
Questions about the papacy resulted 
in several councils, and finally the 
Council of Constance (1414-18). 

The Vatican Council of the last 
century was an effort to combat cur- 
rent skepticism. At that conference 
it was decided that when the Pope 
spoke “ex cathedra” on matters of 
faith and doctrine, he was infallible. 
In nearly 100 years he has spoken 
only once—when he announced that 
every Catholic must believe that the 
Virgin Mary was conceived free from 
the taint of “original sin.” 
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Church Growth 1906-56 


Tops Gain in Population 


Church membership in the USS. in 
the 50 years between 1906 and 1956 
jumped from 32.9 million to 100.1 
million or more than twice as fast 
as the growth in the nation’s popula- 
tion which went from 84.2 million 
to 168 million in the same period. 

This interesting fact was uncovered 
jn a seven-year study of religious 
trends in the nation completed by 
Dr. Richard ©. Wolf, associate profes- 
sor of church history in the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, and 
made public recently in Christianity 
Today. 

Although various groups use dif- 
ferent. standards for determining 
membership, Dr. Wolf said all of 
them held their own in view of the 


Hutchinson, Kans., has a lot of retired 
Methodist ministers for its size. Above 
are 14 of its 16 superannuates, from 
left, seated: ]. Turner, ]. W. Jones, 
L. N. Annadown, R. L. George, 
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population growth. In 1906 slightly 
more than 39 per cent of the popula- 
tion belonged to some religious body, 
and by 1956 there were 59.5 per cent. 

The 11 largest denominations 
showed largest percentage of gains, 
and the increase in number of church 
bodies is rather slight in relation to 
the increase in overall church mem- 
bership. Neither mergers nor divi- 
sions have a definitive role in de- 
nominational growth. Several who 
eliminated divisions within them- 
selves held their rank in numbers, 
and who added _ divisions 
dropped comparatively in numbers. 

Methodism, which in 1906 ranked 
second to the Roman Catholic Church 
as the largest denomination, now is 
third, with the Baptists second. 

More theologically conservative 
groups such as Lutherans, Baptists, 


some 


A. Greenler, 1. Woolard; standing: B. 
G. McCormick, ]. Carrier, N. Gard- 
ner, F. Rahl, E. M. Fly, F. Stolz, ]. 
Cooprider, and E, W. Freeman. They 


served the church a total of 689 years. 
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Protestant Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics, he said, have had greater 
increases percentage-wise than those 
considered as more liberal, such as 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples 
of Christ, and Congregational-Chris- 
tians. Even within denominations, 
the conservative wing has gained more 
members than the liberal. 

The same trends are apparent in 
Dr. Wolf's comparison of outstand- 
ingly conservative denominations such 
as Mennonites, Brethren, and Ad- 
with those particularly lib- 
eral ones as Universalists, Unitarians, 
and Quakers. 

He stated that the lowest rate, of 
growth among the conservative de- 
nominations was the Roman Catholic. 


ventists, 


Merger Talks Encouraging 


Talks centering on the proposed 
merger of the three general boards of 
The Methodist Church appear to be 
making progress. 

Representatives of the three boards 
—Temperance, Social and Economic 
Relations, and World Peace—and the 
Co-ordinating Council have just 
finished a discussion of details of the 
proposal in Chicago. The Commis- 
sion to Study the Jurisdictional Sys- 
tem also had representatives at the 
meeting to confer informally relative 
to the future of race relations work 
in the Church. 

Dr. J. P. Stafford, Cary, Miss., 
layman and chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Council’s committee on 
structure, termed the meeting “en- 
couraging,” and added “I feel we 
are making definite progress toward 
a workable plan of merger.” 

Several months ago, the Co-ordi- 
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nating Council approved in principle 
the merger of the three agencies and 
authorized Dr. Stafford’s committee 
to formulate a plan and report back 
to the Council. 

The committee expects to come up 
with a specific plan and present it to 
the Council when it meets in Chicago 
November 30-December 1. If it is 
the merger proposal prob- 
ably will become a part of the Coun. 
cil’s report to the 1960 General Con. 
ference in Denver. 


acceptec | > 


How to Prepare Memorials 


Are you contemplating the sub. 
mission of a memorial to the 1960 
General Conference in Denver next 
April 27? 

If so, there are certain rules to 
be followed in the preparation and 
submission of these petitions for 
legislative action by the General 
Conference, says Dr. Leon T. Moore 

Philadelphia, General Conference 
secretary. 

Any Methodist member, minister, 
group of Methodists, or Annual Con- 
ference has the privilege of bringing 
any matter to the attention of the 
church’s law and policy-making body. 

Properly prepared and submitted, 
the memorials, often totalling as many 
as several thousand, are studied and 
allocated to proper committees. In 
due time they are reported out on 
the Conference floor. 

Here are the general rules for pre- 
paring memorials: 

e@ One subject to a memorial. 

e Each memorial must be on a 
separate sheet or sheets of paper, and 
each must be in triplicate. 

e All memorials must be signed, 
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and no memorial will be considered 
from other than Methodist sources. 

If presented by an individual it 
should carry the name of the indi- 
yidual and church where he is a 
member. A memorial by an organiza- 
tion of the church should have the 
name of the organization, name of 
the church, official or officials who 
sign it, with the title of each. Min- 
jsters submitting memorials should 
give the name of their annual con- 
ference where membership is held, 
their relationship to it, designating 
their appointment. A memorial by a 
local preacher should give his classi- 
fication and where his church mem- 
bership is held. 

e The form of the memorial should 
be as follows: 

“To the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church, to be convened 
April 27, 1960, in Denver, Colorado:— 

“Dear Fathers and Brethren:— 

“I (or we) respectfully memorialize 
the General Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church, now in 
(here follows the memorial text). 

e Memorials should be sent to Dr. 
Moore, Room 301, 1701 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., as soon as they 
are ready. 


session to” 


Free Pulpit Threatened 

The moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern) has 
called dismissal of a Columbus, Ga., 
minister because of his views on the 
race question a challenge to “freedom 
of the pulpit.” 

Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson of 
Richmond, Va., criticized the South- 
west Presbytery for relieving the Rev. 
Robert MacNeil of his pulpit, and 
added “The Church is committed to 
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.. . Of Interest to Pastors 


AvuGusT 24-28 
Faculty Conference 
AvuGustT 24-28—Quadrennial 
voeation of Methodist Youth 
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executive 
education 
ville, Tenn 
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31-SEPTEMBER 
Grove City College 
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Visual Conference 
Visual and Bre 
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Octoser 7-9—Council on World 
Finance, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
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Committee on Christian Vo¢ 
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School, Camy Ke t is, Oxford, M 
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Division of Home Missions, NCC, Loui 
Ky 
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Allerton Hotel, 
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the defense of freedom of the pulpit.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. MacNeill, who suf 
fered a heart attack following his 
dismissal, has been offered a position 
at Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., which has pledged 
$11,000 toward making the invita- 
tion effective. 


Ordains 52 in Kansas 

Fifty-two young men were ordained 
in the and Central 
Conferences this year, Bishop Dana 
Dawson reports. 

The Central 
ordination class 
32 men. Of this 
ordained elders. 

“This marks a new day for us,” 
the bishop said. 


Kansas Kansas 


Kansas Conference 
consisted of 


alone 
number 22 were 
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Seek New Areas Returned 
Missionaries Tell Church 


Six furloughed missionaries and a 
mission field secretary believe The 
Methodist Church must avoid be- 
coming static in its mission program 
and must seek new areas for Chris- 
tian 

The group discussed the mission 
program as part of a panel at the 
Methodist Furloughed Missionaries 
Conference in Greencastle, Ind., in 
June. Mission executives and mis- 
sionaries from four continents were 
present. 

The panel proposed as targets for 
new or increased missionary efforts: 
rural sections just opened for settle- 
ment; intellectuals seeking a religious 
faith; Indians of Latin America and 
fast growing urban areas. The panel- 
ists also recommended increased pro- 
duction of Christian literature in 
languages other than English and 
faster training of leaders for over- 
seas churches. 

Panelists included the Rev. Robert 
Davis, Waterman, Ill., Brazil; the 
Rev. Charles Miller, Baltimore, Md., 
Africa; the Rev. Eliot Shimer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Japan; the Rev. Robert 
Foster, Hartford, Conn., Orient; Dr. 
Marie Finger Bale, Madison, Wis., 
India; Mrs. Julian Rea, Garden City, 
N.Y., Mozambique; and Miss Marian 
Derby, executive secretary of the 
Latin American fields for the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. 


witness. 


Approve New Statement 


The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America has ap- 
proved a six-point statement on the 
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“Theological Basis for Christian Con. 
cern and Action.” 

The statement presented at the 
153rd annual meeting of the Synod 
expressed these beliefs: 

“1. Absolute sovereignty of God, 

“2. Man was created in the image 
of God. 

“3. God’s sovereign love and con- 
cern for man is clearly revealed in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

“4. Man was created to live in 
community. , 

“5. The Redeemed community 
(the Church) stands within a para. 
dox. Scripture indicates that Chris- 
tians are to separate themselves from 
the world and also indicates God's 
love for the world, and the Chris. 
tian’s duty to witness. 

“6. The authority of the Church 
is rooted in the authority of Christ 
who rules as sovereign Lord today 
through the Word and Spirit.” 


Methodists Should Lead 


Speaking before annual conference 
sessions in the South, two Methodist 
leaders challenged Methodism to take 
the lead in solving the race relations 
problem and in evangelizing Negro 
populations in the big cities. 

Dr. A. Dudley Ward, general sec- 
retary of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, told the North 
Annual Conference _ the 
Church should spearhead a drive to 
solve the “crucial human _ relations 
problem” of race. 

He also told the delegates that 
Methodism’s General Conference “be- 
lieves in an all-inclusive Church and 
an all-inclusive society.” 

“Tt also believes,” he continued, “in 


Georgia 
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the principle of voluntary action and 
the ultimate responsibility of the jur- 
isdiction.” 

(The North Georgia Conference 
approved a memorial to the General 
Conference urging retention of the 
Central Jurisdiction.) 

Dr. Henry C. Sprinkle, editor of 
the World Outlook, told delegates 
to the North Carolina Annual Con- 
ference that the Church must do 
something in the way of evangelism 
among the Negro populations in 
large cities “for our own sake and 
for the safety and future of America.” 
He intimated Communism would 


step in if the Church should fail. 


Pay Tribute to Dr. Bell 


The Virginia Annual Conference 
has officially praised the Rev. C. C. 
Bell of Lynchburg for his “Christian 
statesmanship” as director of the 
Commission to Study the Jurisdic- 
tional System. 

By a standing vote the Conference 
adopted a resolution declaring Dr. 
Bell “has been responsible for a better 
understanding of this complicated 
problem across the length and breadth 
of the American Methodist Church.” 

(Misquotations of Dr. Bell’s state- 
ment recently brought severe criti- 
cism. ) 

Dr. Bell originally was chairman 
of the Commission which was created 
by the 1956 General Conference to 
make a four-year study of Meth- 
odism’s jurisdictional structure in- 
cluding the Central Jurisdiction. The 
Commission findings and recommen- 
dations are expected to be a high- 
light of the 1960 General Conference 
in Denver. 
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New ‘Confession of Faith’ 

A “Confession of Faith” which 
would affirm the basic content of its 
faith and seek to disclose the spirit 
and describe the perspective in which 
that faith is to be viewed has been 
approved provisionally by the Joint 
Commission on Lutheran Unity. 

The “confession” is intended for 
the 3 million-member Lutheran de- 
nomination to be formed by the 
merger of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Augustana Luth- 
eran Church, Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod), 
and United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

It declares in part: 

“This Church confesses Jesus 
Christ as Lord of the Church. This 
Church holds that the Gospel is the 
revelation of God’s sovereign will and 
saving grace in Jesus Christ. 

“, . « This Church accepts the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Atha- 
nasian Creeds as true declarations of 
the faith of the Church . . . the 
Unaltered Augsburg Contession and 
Luther’s Small Catechism as true 
witnesses to the Gospel. . . .” 

While four Lutheran bodies dis- 
cussed unity, the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod meeting in San 
Francisco heard its president Dr. 
John W. Behnken charge that Lu- 
theran unity was being sought at 
the expense of historic Lutheran prin- 
ciples of faithfulness to the Bible. 

However, the Synod voted to au- 
thorize unity talks with the American 
Lutheran Church to be formed next 
year by the American, Evangelical 
and United Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches. 
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Professors Want Journal; 
Study of Church Doctrine 


One hundred and fifty teachers and 
administrators from the 12 theologi- 
cal schools of The Methodist Church 
would like to have a “scientific jour- 
nal” for Methodist scholars. 

The theologians at the conclusion 
of a three-day convocation of theo- 
logical faculties at Nashville indicated 
they favored such a publication in 
which technical theological discussion 
could be carried on among them. 

They also agreed that it would be 
profitable for The Methodist Church 
to make an official study of the mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the Church, 
with its ramifications bearing on the 
nature of ordination and conference 
membership, and to seek to straighten 
out some of the ambiguities now to 
be found in the Discipline regarding 
the Methodist ministry. 

The convocation, first of its kind 
ever held, featured eight discussion 
sections in which differences of view- 
point were well aired, plus a num- 
ber of talks by outstanding scholars 
in the church. 

Today the atmosphere in the church 
“is more congenial to theological 
schools than ever before,” Secretary 
John O. Gross of the General Board 
of Education’s Division of the Local 
Church told the theologians. Of all 
persons received into full connection 
in annual conferences last year, he 
reported, 90 per cent were theological 
school graduates. 

“The ministry of Methodism arose 
out of a profound awareness of lost 
vocations” which Wesley and_ his 
associates considered “vital to the na- 
ture of the Church,” Professor David 
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C. Shipley of Perkins said in the 
opening paper of the convocation, 

“The Methodists got their name 
because they believed the main fune 
tion of the clergy was to preach, and 
not because of how or what they 
preached,” he added. 

Historian Frederick A. Norwood 
of Garrett declared “the Methodist 
ministry came into being on the field 
in response to deeply felt needs.” This 
helps to explain why the church has 
two ministries—traveling and _ lay, 
But “the traveling ministry became 
localized and the local ministry be 
came superfluous,” he stated. 

In a paper on ordination, Professor 
Franz Hildebrandt of Drew called 
attention to what he considers a 
“fatal gap somewhere quite close to 
the center of our theological think. 
ing. 

“Our young men are plunged 
straight into the technicalities of min- 
isterial practice,” he said. “They learn 

. the art of how to hold a baby 
at baptism; but I am not so sure 
that they always know the reason for 
the use of infant baptism.” 

Professor McMurry S. Richey of 
Duke spoke of the need for an 
“agonizing reappraisal of the Church 
and the ministry within it.” Regard- 
ing the current concern over pres 
sures on the minister, Dr. Richey 
said the trouble may be “a tyranny 
of expectations rather than excessive 
work.” 

The Rev. Norman L. Trott, pres: 
dent of the Association of Methodist 
Theological Schools, explained the 
objectives of the convocation were “to 
get to know each other, to get the 
feel of the size and strength of the 
faculties, and to get the sense of 
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greatness and sweep of their mission 
to train ministers of Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Gerald O. McCulloh, director 
of the Department of Theological 
Education in Nashville, and host to 
the convocation, added that “one pur- 
pose was to deepen the appreciation 
of the church for its ministry.” 

Bishop Donald H. Tippett, of the 
San Francisco Area, chairman of the 
Department of Minister Education, 
took part in the convocation through- 
out its sessions and preached to its 
members in the Upper Room Chapel 
at the Sunday service. 


Bishop Peele Dies 

sishop William Walter Peele, 77, 
retired, died in his sleep at his home 
in Laurinburg, N.C., on July 1. 

Elected a bishop of the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Bishop Peele presided over the Rich- 
mond Area for 14 years before his 
retirement in 1952. He served as 
president of the Council of Bishops 
from 1942-43, and was chairman of 
the Methodist Commission on Chap- 
lains for nine years. 

Survivors include his widow. Fu- 
neral services were held in Laurin- 
burg with Bishop Paul N. Garber 
and the Rev. Henry C. Ruark sharing 
the ritual. 


Norwegians on March 


Under the leadership of Bishop 
Odd Hagen, Norwegian Methodists 


have launched an extension move- 
ment. Already $20,000 plus has been 
pledged. 

Central Church, in Oslo, will have 
a new $750,000 building, for which 
the cornerstone was laid in May. And, 
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in early June, Bishop Hagen dedi- 
cated the new $500,000 Betania Hos- 
pital in Bergen. 

These improvements are being 
made without the aid of the Board 
of Missions in the United States. 


Improving After Attack 

Bishop William T. Watkins of the 
Louisville Area is reported making 
“good progress” after suffering a mild 
heart attack June 10. 


Receipts Up $1 Million 

A total of $23,699,249 was received 
by The Methodist Church through all 
its general funds in the fiscal year 
which ended May 31, for increase of 
$1,111,466 over last year. 

Largest gains were in the Meth- 
odist Television Ministry, with 25.64 
per cent over last year, and General 
Advance Specials, 16.86 per cent. 
Decreases were noted in the Week of 
Dedication offering, with 10.04 per 
cent less, and World Service, with 
$32,430 less or 27 per cent. 

Areas in which World Service giv- 
ing decreased were: Philadelphia, 
Washington, Birmingham, Charlotte, 
Jacksonville, Louisville, Nashville, 
3altimore, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas-Louisiana, Hous- 
ston-San Antonio, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma-New Mexico, and Denver. 

The World Service budget for 
the 1952-56 quadrernium called for 
an overall increase of 22.23 per cent 
above the amount apportioned for 
1948-52. This was based on a plan 
to equalize the giving of the Annual 
Conferences, which received appor- 
tionment increases ranging from be- 
tween 10 and 35 per cent. 
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People Going Places... 


Dr. Joun Lennon of Hennepin 
Avenue Methodist Church, Min- 
neapolis—to head Lodhipur Institute 
Fund for boys’ school in India. 


Dr. Freperick A. Suippry, profes- 
sor of sociology of religion at Drew 
Theological School—is editor of a 
new quarterly, The Review of Re- 
ligious Research. 


Raspr Maurice Ersenpratu, presi- 
dent of Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations—selected to receive 
“Cler rgyman of the Year” award of 
Religious Heritage of America. 


Tue Rev. R. Ernest Ker, prin- 
cipal of Methodist Theological Col- 
lege, Belfast, Ireland—installed as 
president of the Methodist Confer- 
ence of Ireland. 

Dr. Ropert E,. Goopricn, JR., pas- 
tor First Methodist Church, Dallas— 
will be the speaker for the 30-minute 
Methodist series of programs of the 
Protestant Hour, August 16 to Octo- 
ber 18. 


Reep, director of 
rural farm and school in Angol, 
Chile, and Dr. Ratpn Fetton, dean 
of rural church agricultural profes- 
sors in the U.S.—awarded citation for 
distinguished service from Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc. 


Dr. Expert E. 


Dr. Hyuncoki Lew, who has ended 
eight years as bishop of The Meth- 
odist Church in Korea and writer or 
translator of 30 books—is writing a 
Dictionary of the Bible in Korean. 
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Dr. Fore G. Grsson, president of 
Scarritt College—appointed adminis 
trator of Asbury Acres, Maryville, 
Tenn., Holston Conference’s new 
home for the retired. 


Tue Rev. Ross McLeNNAN, mem. 
ber of Methodist Detroit Conference 
and executive director Michigan 
Temperance Foundation—becomes 
executive secretary, United Dry Asso. 
ciation of Oklahoma. 


Free Hand in Church Design 


A bid for more freedom in the 
designing of churches was made at 
an international conference of archi- 
tects held recently in Bossey, Switzer. 
land. Thirty-four participants repre: 
sented 11 countries at the meeting, 
called by the World Council of 
Churches Ecumenical Institute. 

Recommendations include the use 
of “properly run architectural com. 
petitions,” and development of com- 
munity centers, house churches, and 
co-operation with town _ planners. 
Other observations: 


e The church today is being called 


into the common life of man. This 
may create new forms of Christian 
community life which will also lead 
to buildings which express modern 
thinking. 

e Selection of an architect need not 
be on basis of formal church mem- 
bership. The best architects are men 
of imagination, energy, and artistic 
integrity who may be willing to serve 
the church as ably as other clients. 

e Good churches are never built by 
committees. Let the architect be the 
architect. 

e The architect on his part must 
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endeavor to serve the purpose of the 
church. 

e A church should help the con- 
gregation to act in the praise and 
service of God. 

e Fine art should not be something 
additional or merely decorative—the 
church must not be a museum of art 
or archaeological relics. 


21 Conferences in MRPF 


The General Board of Pensions 
reports that 21 of The Methodist 
Church’s 100 annual conferences in 
the U.S. have adopted the program of 
full transition to the Ministers Re- 
serve Pension Fund. 

Dr. Charles L. Calkins, general 
secretary of the board, says seven 
annual conferences have been added 
this fiscal year. They are Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, North Indiana, 
Northwest Indiana, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. They will be partici- 
pating fully in the MRPF in 1960. 

Two conferences, Central Penn- 
sylvania and West Texas (Central 
Jurisdiction) started on the new 
entrants’ program this year. 

Conferences previously listed in the 
MRPF are Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, 
Montana, New England Southern, 
North-East Ohio, Oregon, Pacific 
Northwest, Pittsburgh, Rocky Moun- 
tain, South Dakota, South Iowa, 
Southern California-Arizona, and 
West Wisconsin. 


Methodists Greet Queen 

With a 
battleplanes,” as Bishop Charles W. 
Brashares put it, Queen Elizabeth 
completely won Chicago. “How one 
person can transform a community in 


smile “worth a dozen 
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a few hours is something to study,” 
the bishop said. “She lifted the moral 
level of our city and offered a memo 
rable example of family life.” 

Bishop and Mrs. Brashares were 
impressed by the small amount of 
drinking and the fact that there was 
no smoking at all while the diners 
were waiting for the Queen and very 
little afterward. Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Phillip are non-smokers. 


Deaths... 


JouN Bettamy, member Kentucky Confer- 
ence, June 1. 

Bert J. Davisox, member 
York Conference, May 29. 

WituiaAm E. DovGury, retired member Cen- 
tral New York Conference, June 18. 

W. S. Garnes, retired member North Georgia 
Conference, May 30. 

Mrs. F. 8S. Goopricu, 94, widow of mem- 
ber Michigan Conference and long-time profes- 
sor at Albion, June 10. 

RopeRT A. Hunt, 74, who served pastorates 
in Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
June 9 

Samvuet LemMonp, retired 
Alabama Conference, June 3. 

N. N. Maxey, retired member N. 
sippi Conference, May 30. 

M. 8S. Metiorr, member 
sylvania Conference, May 29. 

CuesTer Puititirs, member Texas Confer- 
ence, May 15. 

Mrs. Frances AuLLen Ruvusseit, wife of 
pastor Asbury Church, Austin, Tex., May 7. 

B. C. Speers, Jr., former director Wesley 
Foundation at Georgia Tech. 

B. A. York, 100, for 75 years a member 
Western North Carolina Conference, March 4. 


Northern New 


member North 


Missis- 


Central Penn- 


Conference Digest 

Tue New Curistian Apvocate 
presents the second of its series of 
digest reports of the 1959 Annual 
Conference sessions on pages 110 
to 119. 

The third and last of the digests 
covering only the major high 
lights of the sessions will appear 
in the September issue. 
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School (Loss) in full 
**"WaCe *** Retired 








OREGON * 51,404 (1,894) *205 $ 173,225 Laid foundation for M 

** 42,781 (—948) a odist ministry to stude 
First Church *** 13,064 ( 362) ee at Portland State Coll 
Medford 














NORTH DAKOTA * 19,637 ( 
** 13,541 (—225) oe 
Vincent Church “ee ae {) 44) “a 


Minot 


61) * 76 $ 58,754 Approved a drive for $550Ministers 
000 . . . $500,000 for Wegrown, 





















ALABAMA- *127,404 (1,129) No Report $6,293,530 No Report NNo Rep 
WEST FLORIDA ** 88737 ( 784) 








First Methodist 
Church 
Huntingdon 
College 
Montgomery 
Ala. 



















TEXAS *202,258 (4,607) $1,200,000 Southwestern University a 


**154,555 (1,887) “7 2 Lon Morris College 


First Church woe wee 7 $192,000 from will of J, 
Houston (Ist 8 mo.) leader in St. Paul’s Chu ons, 
Proceeds to be used T. Fo 

working scholarships nm, R. 


young ministers. 











LITTLE ROCK *(—523) $ 430,879 Raised from 41 to 53 centMinister 

sds | 7) i, per member on the $1 pebteel, E 

First Church eee 965) one .§ member goal for Highej. T. Fo 
Hot Springs Education . . . Also in 
crease in training credi 
and in church school er 


rollment. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


C. Maxwell 

rown, Harold S. Huff, Earl 

Grunstead, Lay: Dr. 

. D. Ottinger, Mrs. Jacob 
centatoas, Moral Shiveley. 


No Report 


Kenneth Pope, 

. Z. Tower, Durwood Flem- 

, J. W. Hardt, A. D. 

ons, Wayne McCleskey, 

. T. Fort. Lay: Pat Thomp- 

mn, R. E. Smith, Dr. L. B. 

indham, W. W. Fondren, 

rs. L. S. Clark, Claude 
dge, W. A. Pounds. 


centMinisters: Marshall = L. 
pteel, E. D. Galloway. Lay: 

lighe. T. Fooks, Roland Shelton. 

> im 

redi 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Set higher evangelism goals: 8,000 new members . . . Will seek 
$328,500 in two years for higher education and church extension 
. . . Disapproved report recommending a fifth area within jurisdic- 
tion . . . Approved record budget of $443,397. MEMORIALS: 
Favor abolishing Central Jurisdiction by 1968 . . . Recommend full- 
time Methodist lobbyist in Washington, D.C. . . . Approve revolving 
loan fund for church extension. 


Adopted a report to be sent to the Governor calling for a psy- 
chiatrist to head the Jamestown, N.D. mental hospital. 


Adopted report on race relations by the board of Christian Social , 
Relations . . . Urged observance of Race Relations Sunday in each 
church . . . Ask each church to promote racial understanding 
through dissemination of factual information, work toward more 
harmonious relationship in all areas of life for all people. 


Adoption of challenging financial program for quadrennium, with 
due recognition to higher education . . . Methodist Hospital will 
add $1.5 million to their expansion program, making total new 
construction $9 million . . . The Rev. Doris Gayle Neal, first 
woman to enter Texas Conference, admitted. She is second woman 
Methodist minister in Texas. 


Voted for urgent need of continuation of an adequate public school 
system as is now provided for by constitution of the state of 
Arkansas . . . Emphasis on church extension . . . Development pro- 
gram to name pastor and church of year . . . Voted approval for 
capital fund for Wesley Foundation, $277,262 beginning in 1960... 
MEMORIALS: Permit use of Methodist trust and endowment funds 
for loans to churches. 
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and *Church (Gain) *Total LENCES QUADRENNIAL 
HOST **Church ( or ) ** Admitted PROGRAM 
School (Loss) in full 
"Woe *** Retired 
MISSOURI * 78,441 (Loss) *177 $ 109,164 About 65 per cent of *foypinisters 
** 56,235 (Loss) cic year quota for central ef 
Central College *** 11,932 (Gain) One. of lege’s centennial develogp'9& I 
and Linn Church ment program has bead W. 
Fayette, Mo. paid. 
NORTH * 82,332 (1,052) *246 $ 567,568 Millsaps and Wood Juniqitisters: 
MISSISSPPI ** 55,626 ( 460) ** 16 College have largest ep ®- Wil 
*** 11,600 (1,000) er rollment ever . _ pamey. Lay 
First Church formal leadership * coursdanley, ¢ 
Columbus and increased enrollmen 


. . 3,935 members ij 
“Methodists, Tell = Missi 
sippi About Christ.” 













NORTH TEXAS *138,586 (3,012) $ 279,063 Two new churches 
**104,361 (2,173)  ** 13 ganized . . . 13 since 19gbert C. 
First Church *** 17.843 (—57)  *** 60 . .« Interboard —schoaflker, 
Dallas reached more than 13 : J. V 


persons . . . more givi i 
for higher education, 
goal not yet reached. 















BALTIMORE *196,911 (2,662) *416 $1,632,212 $287,469 given in two ye nisters: 
**142,420 ( 588) ** 9 for higher education ag! War 

Western Maryland *** 33,380 ( 333) we 2 seminary building ca H. Park 
College paign, averaging $1 G. Rob 
Westminster member for _ institutiog®'ty, H 


and 11.4 cents for Wesl 
Foundations. 









DETROIT *175,560 (1,737) $ 429,147 Conference Advance 
**115,440 or cials completed: Bullog *: 
Metropolitan (—1,864) =. = project in Chile, chapel #*ters, 
Methodist *** 40,005 India, and Alaska college’ 4. Mct 


Detroit (—1,097) yy: _ 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 








foufinisters: A. Sterling Ward, 
1 C. Havighurst. Lay: 
sorge H. Seiberling, Mrs. 
od W. Rigg. 


uniginisters : H. E. Finger, Jr., 

a R. Williams, J. D. Hum- 

rey. _ Roy Black, S. C. 
snnley, © a Swango. 


men 










inisters: T. L. Miller, 
V9 rt C. Outler, Philip W. 
alker, R. E. Goodrich, Jr. 
: J. V. Folsom, Russell 
ith, Earle White, Hershel 









Asbury Smith, 
wl Warner, N. L. Trott, 
H. Parker, A. P. Shirkey, 
G. Robinson. Lay: W. C. 
tty, H. W. Schuh, D. S. 
erson, Mrs. W. N. 
eter, Mrs. Stella 
erner, H. R. Anderson. 






inisters: E. K. Seymour, 
E. Marvin, C. A. Mc- 
ters, F. C. Vosburg, 
}H. McKay, J. M. Smoot. 
y; Mrs. Agnes Stahly, 
W. Labbitt, Harold 
rls, Claude Bosworth, 
A. Smith, Mrs. Colin 
buston, 


ull 
Del 
lege 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


All-out effort in evangelism .. . 
Missouri Conference, providing important differences can be recon- 


Voted to merge with Southwest 


ciled . . . Named committee to make further study . . . MEMO- 
RIALS: Amend the constitution of the Church in reference to 
voting privileges of approved supply ministers . . . Amend present 
legislation to require city and district missionary societies to 
cover all Methodist churches in area. 


Increased basic minimum support for pastors . . . Took first step 
in $500,000 Wesley Foundation four-year building program .. . 
Increased church extension program . . . Emphasis on temperance, 
conference census and survey, challenge to full-time church-related 
vocation . . . Accepted first woman pastor. MEMORIALS: Request 


that there be no radical change in jurisdiction system. 


Raised salaries of district superintendents . . . Asked return of 
Bishop William C. Martin . . . Voted to support efforts against 
pari-mutuel betting. MEMORIALS: Composition of Jurisdictional 
Board of Education . . . Voting privileges for approved supply pas- 
tors . . . Clarifying fact that National Council of Churches does 
not speak for constituent denominations. 


Raised minimum salary and voted study of salary-apportionment 
system . . . Began new $182,000 apportionment for missions and 
church extension ... Increased pension rate . . . Adopted about 
20 stands on public affairs. MEMORIALS: End at earliest possible 
date of Central Jurisdiction and entire jurisdictional system . . . 
Ask merger of three general boards . . . Request official bill of 
rights for children. 


Increased group life insurance coverage . . . Approved every mem- 
ber canvass . . . Considering fund drive for higher education. 
MEMORIALS: 17 memorials include those on death penalty, abolish- 
ing Central Jurisdiction, UN, disarmament, reciprocal trade, civil 
defense, National Council of Churches, human rights, planned 
parenthood, and others. 








CONFERENCE 
an 
HOST 


FLORIDA 


First Church and 
Florida 
Southern 
College 
Lakeland 


GENESSEE 
Asbury 


Delaware Church 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOLSTON 


Second Church 
Knoxville 


NORTHWEST 
INDIANA 


City Church 


Gary 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


College of 
Puget Sound 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church ( or } 
School (Loss) 
*WSCS 


ee 


*220,645 
(11,843) 
**163,108 
*** 42,480 


* 83,744 ( 260) 
** 54,460 (1,876) 
*** 18,789 (—400) 


*193,126 (2,962) 
**162,879 ( 432) 
*** 28,340 (—553) 


* 96,678 
(—1,331) 
** 72,685 (1,322) 
*** 20,508 (—706) 


* 88,434 (2,443) 
** 77,221 (1,877) 
*** 19,827 (1,117) 


MINISTERS BENEVO- 
*Total LENCES 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*489 $1,299,851 
** 22 


eee 6 


“a0 


2  $ 305,208 
o 45 


eae 5 


*445 
** 19 
*** 13 


$ 442,363 


No Report $ 379,369 


*338 $296,382 
** 8 


eke 9 


REPORT ON 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 


$75,000 to support Meth Ministe 
odist colleges and $654} 4 W 
to Wesley Foundations , ,, Fo : 
Work and study on “Chrig | 
and Our Mission” , , | Thrift 
Plans for “Emphasis tH 
Christian Conscience” andy, : 
“Christ and Freedom.” _ 


Giving for higher edue 
tion up $6,026 to $35,62) 
. . . New student work ai, 
Alfred University . . . Pla 
made for total enlistm 
program One a 
church organized. 


More than $10 millio 
raised for all purposes .. 
Net gain of 2,962 in me 
bership, compared wi 
last year’s gain of only 69 


Approved 36 cents 
member quota for churd 
colleges, 21 cents per m 
ber for Wesley Foundatio 


$47,620 to College 
Puget Sound, 55 cents p 
member, and $29,850 
Wesley Foundations, 
cents per member. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


Ministers: D. A. Cooke, 
H. W. Blackburn, George 
foster, Wallace Hamilton, 
f J. Prendergrass, C. T. 
Thrift, A. D. Hagler. Lay: 
R. H. Berg, Mrs. H. VY. 
Weems, Fred Noble, Glenn 
Gold, Glenn McCormick, 
Mrs. A. R. Ivey, Robert 
Monn. 


Ministers: D. E. Richard- 
on, H. H. Closson, W. H. 
Horner. Lay: Mrs. J. O. 
Mabuce, T. B. Clay, G. W. 
poke. 


lo Report 


inisters: Otis Collier, 
“Wernon Bigler, | Almon 
oble. Lay: J. C. Brown, 
rs. Warren Brewer, R. H. 


oyburn, 


inisters: Melvin Fink- 
iner, C. F. Ristow, J. H. 
st, J. C. Soltman, G. L. 
oor. Lay: Mrs. Thomas 
ayzee, Lyle Truax, G. S. 
linton, Mrs. R. K. Smith, 
Holte, 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Voted campaign to raise $2,400,000 in conference . . . Raised 
annuity rate to $65 per service year, and World Service from 
$470,752 to $513,472 . . . Voted to set up central treasury. ME- 
MORIALS: Ritual for child adoption . . . Commission to plan bi- 
centenary of American Methodism ... Form a loan fund from 
reserve funds of Church . . . Limit time a bishop serves in one 
area to eight years. 


Silver Lake Institute taken into conference control . . . Set pension 
rate of $53, a new high . . . Recommended that ministers in con- 
ference with concern with respect to racial integration, make 
known to the bishop their desire for appointment to such pastorates. 
MEMORIALS: Rescind permission of licensed ministers to celebrate 
the Sacrament without full ordination . . . Include ministers of 
music in Conference. 


Raising $40,000 in conference session for home for the retired, 
and setting goal of $100,000. MEMORIALS: When churches are 
discontinued, investigation should be made on possibility of using 
them as chapels to be assigned to a definite pastoral charge. 


Approved $1.5 million drive for institutions. MEMORIALS: Confer- 
ence vote for student pastors so small charges can ‘get full 
representation . . . Urge merger of Boards of Social and Economic 
Relations, Temperance, and World Peace. 


Recommend that all churches study entire situation relating to 


Red China . . . Concurred in work of National Council of Churches 
on study of world peace . . . Inter-racial marriages should not 
becloud main issues on rights of minorities. MEMORIALS: Plan 
bi-centenary of Methodism . . . Give Board of Social and Economic 
Relations charge of keeping watch on relation of church and state. 
Enact legislation for fifth episcopal area and fifth bishop. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
and *Church (Gain) 
HOST **Church ( or ) 
School (Loss) 
*eeWSCs 
WEST *210,553 
VIRGINIA (—2,510) 
**177,985 ( 120) 
W. Va. Wesleyan *** 37,170 (1,808) 
College 
Buckhannon 
W. Va. 
OKLAHOMA 8,151 ( 317) 
» INDIAN ** 5,734 ( 310) 
1,034 (21) 
Springfield 
Indian Meth- 
odist Church 
Okemah 
Okla. 
SOUTH * 41,312 ( 314) 
. DAKOTA ** 28,505 ( 965) 
*** 10.297 (—487) 
First Church 
Mitchell, S. D. 
4 
WISCONSIN * 1,080 (Gain) 
. ** 1,105 (Gain) 
First Church — 78 (Gain) 
Oshkosh 
NEBRASKA *126,587 (2,377) 


Trinity Church 
Grand Island 


** 79,320 ( 858) 
*** 30,092 (—378) 


*Total 


** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*508 
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eee 11 


* 18 


*125 
*** 0 


“pen 
** 6 
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MINISTERS BENEVO- 
LENCES 


$421,409 


$ 2,360 


$ 90,277 


$259,266 


$318,502 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


inisters: L. HH. Burns, 
onard Riggleman, J. C. 
is, T. W. Potter, A. E. 
mnett, L. E. Crowson. 
: Mrs. B. W. Johns, T. S. 
“Hons, H. P. Shaffer, R. L. 
pberts, § Mrs. D. D. 
ontoya, G. O. Smith. 


jo Report 


ail inisters: H. H. Sander, 

“hightty Lewis. Loy: Mrs. 

is W. Osgood, Gordon 
pllins. 

t pinisters: R. T. Alton, 


id 4.J. Lindgren, L. E. Simon. 
: R. M. Conway, Mrs. 


feat E. Kinkel, J. 1. Martin. 
pand 
g lg 
sitmepitisters: A. H. Clark, 


j uf»: Chubb, V. D. Rogers, 
E. Carlyon, L. R. Davis. 
: N. H. Bernard, Mrs. 
tyne Harrington, Wade 
vens, W. K. Flaming, 
. A. Tompkins. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Voted to enter Reserve Pension Fund Plan of the Church .. . 
Authorized lease on hospital in Milton, W.Va. for a home for the 
aged . . . Started $3 million hospital in Clarksburg . . . Approved 
application for $1 million loan for residence halls at Wesleyan 
College . . . Reported $221,500 for African Advance Specials . . . 
Approved World Service and Finance budget at $971,000. Heard 
report of special study commission. 


Recognition that Bishop W. Angie Smith has presided 16 years, 
and Bishop A. Frank Smith 14 years, making 30 consecutive years 
the brother bishops had charge of the mission . . . Extended 
boundaries of mission into Kansas and Texas. MEMORIALS: To 
Jurisdictionat Conference and passed unanimously, requesting re- 
turn of Bishop W. Angie Smith. 


Reported $2,312,712 given to the 193 churches in the state .. . 
Total of $2 million in church construction in progress . . . World 
Service and benevolence goals surpassed by $12,000 . . . Voted 
new church in Rapid City . . . Urge Governor to meet community 
health needs in state. MEMORIALS: Urge merger of three national 
boards . . . and mandatory commission on social relations. 


Voted full transition to Ministers Reserve Pension Fund . . . Study 


of group life and medical care continued . . . Took steps toward 
having executive secretary for the Board of Christian Social Rela- 
tions. MEMORIALS: Creation of revolving loan fund . . ., Voting 


privileges for approved supply pastors . . . Change of title of 
Board of Hospitals and Homes, and implementing its work. 


Plan adopted to replace Interboard Council . . . Urban Confer- 
ence authorized . . . Foundation approved to guarantee loans to 
new churches . . . Approved studies on state institutions, juvenile 
courts, bills to legalize lotteries. MEMORIALS: Merge three 
general boards . . . Eight-year term for bishops . . . Separation 
of church and state involved in gifts to Methodist institutions 
from federal government. 
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CONFERENCE 
and 
HOST 


SOUTH 
GEORGIA 


Wesleyan College 
Macon 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk 
District 


CENTRAL 
TEXAS 


First Church 
Fort Worth 


ILLINOIS 


MacMurray 
College 
Jacksonville 


KENTUCKY 


Morehead 
College and 
First Church 
Morehead 
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School (Loss) 

***WSCS 


** 


ee 218 


* 2,247 (Gain) 
881 


*340,015 (7,348) 
**255,960 (4,388) 
*** 53,266 (—411) 


*112,094 ( 631) 
** 81,051 ( 448) 
*** 14,537 (—592) 


*210,409 ( 
**152,092 

(—2,751) 

*** 40,683 ( 


103) 


186) 
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522) 
531) 
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*329 
** 17 
**e 9 


$ 343,751 


*684 
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$2,522,127 


$ 232,057 


*319 
** 12 


“ke 8 


$1,595,743 


$ 161,440 


*238 
a. 


*ke 4 
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BENEVO- 


REPORT ON 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 


Reported $1,100,000 gi 


in a $2 million campai 


for six Methodist collegu™. F. 


Set up plan and sched 
for achieving two-fold go¢ 
every member active, a 
every prospect for churd 
membership reached. 


249 churches held ey 
member canvass . . . 2 
new churches built . . 
$96,208 given to Methodis 
colleges . . . All financego 
reported $6,070A09 .. 
Increase of 298 tithers, 


Conference staff, Board 
Education, has had leade 


ship responsibility in 1g. C. 


local churches .. . 
persons given certificates fo 
leadership course .. . 9 
certified to teach. 


$75,380 to higher edue 
tion and student work .. 


Reached $1 per member . By: 


Churches sought com 
ment of time, talent, a 
ability, along with pled 
of money. 
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a rown, Maggart 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES 


inisters: L. H. Cochran, 
sig. S. Trulock, J. E. Fain, 
um. fF. Wilson, G. R. Free- 
on, Lay: W. E. Bostwick, 
och Henderson, B. I. 
ornton, Mrs. CC. R, 
vero, Harry Jackson. 


lo Report 


L. S. Williams, 
Edwards, G. A. 
Howell, 
di. F. Bohmfalk. Lay: Sen. 
morrard Secrest, E. F. Jud, 
. Hrs. Joel Hooper, Morris 
‘slker, C. O. Miller. 


inisters: 
Mglayden 


inisters: R. H. Bodine, 
D. Muir, W. W. Bennett, 
.C. Brown, J. H. Albrecht, 
mC. Archer, E. N. Wisely. 
py: Richard Gantz, Mrs. 
Meorge Weiman, B. A. 
pnes, Mrs. L. A. Pike, 
aynord §=6Rigg, L. M. 
ertholf, D. D. Lindstrom. 


C@inisters: R. R. 
. BL. Tullis, H. L. Moore. 
By: Mrs. J. W. Holbrook, 
W. Gibson, H. M. Jones. 


Patton, 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMORIALS 


Asking study of entire area on population trends and sociological 
trends as related to church . . . Commission on Home for Aged 
has been chartered . . . Asked $14,000 for insurance for ministers. 
MEMORIALS: Preservation of jurisdictional system . . . Re-establish- 
ment of charge lay leader . . . Preserving four mandatory com- 
missions . . . Ask bicentenary of Methodism . . . Limit bishop's 
tenure to eight years. 


Oppose legal gambling . . . Re-affirm stand opposing use of church 
fecilities to get around integration . . . Preservation of public 
schools and enforcement of compulsory attendance laws . . . Urge 
study on matter of integration . . . Raised salaries and annuity 
rate. MEMORIALS: Make POAU affiliated agency of Church... 
Chair of evangelism in every seminary . . . Make lay leaders mem- 
bers ex officio of Annual Conference. 


Intensive Year of Enlistment . Deplore efforts to legalize 
gambling . . . Approve the Rev. James Ansley as successor to 
W. W. Ward as chaplain-commissioner of Harris Hospital . . . 
Resolve that it is the duty of every Methodist to exert personal 
influence toward abolition of race discrimination. 


Study strengthening of United Protestantism . . . Voted by large 
majority full transition into Ministers Reserve Pension Fund. ME- 
MORIALS: Merger of three general boards should maintain present 
divisions of responsibility . . . Christian Social Relations a quad- 
rennial emphasis . . . Recognize Methodist Federation for Social 
Action as unofficial fellowship of members without committing the 
Church to its opinions. 


$15,000 voted to land and services for 190-acre camp .. . Inter- 
board council will have staff . . . Possibility of home for aged. 
MEMORIALS: Continue program on Christian Higher Education . . . 
Bicentenary of American Methodism . . . Funds for separation of 
church and state principle . . . Non-concurrence on doing away 
with jurisdictional system and on making funds of Methodist in- 
stitutions available for new churches. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


By M. Dow Ross, Peary Place Meth- 
odist Church, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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“The inner voice... Z 

ist 

the open door were my calls to their 

be a missionary in India.” hate 

A 

a simo 

My Call to the Ministry |i 

Unio 

IRI. 

mont 

URING my early twenties a wise counselor helped me to see that New 

my lifework was to be with persons and not things. Then I had the 

further choice—between the teacher’s desk and the pulpit. : C 

While I was a student in Kansas Wesleyan University, I entered into ding 

an experience best described by Paul’s words in Gal. 1:16 “He... was them 

pleased to reveal his Son to me, in order I might preach him. .. .” This quet 

climaxed my growing conviction that education as a power for character Wor 

formation must be supplemented by the educator’s relationship with ding 
the living Christ. Others might do this through teaching, but I needed 

to preach, too. A 

The missionary call really came in four stages: nam 

1. The call of the inner voice—my heart was deeply stirred when men 

I heard the cause of missions presented. at N 

2. The call of decision—“God will call, but man must decide,” a eigh 

statement by Bishop W. F. McDowell, brought me to a definite decision. mine 

3. The call of information—I began the study of missions. The more adde 

I learned the deeper grew my desire to become a foreign missionary. relo 

4. The call of the open door—I chose Puerto Rico, but the door did dres 

not open. Then, unexpectedly, Professor W. D. Schermerhorn, wrote bers 

me, “Would you be willing to go to Hyderabad, India. There is no cate 

salary provided, but I will do my best to get your conference behind colo 

you.” My wife and I went and stayed 38 years. c 
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Choir husbands sit together in a 
“bachelor’s corner” at Atlantic Meth- 
odist Church, Ocean City, N.J., while 
their wives sing in the choir. They 
hate to sit alone. 


smonize was offered by the Inter- 
mediate Youth Fellowship of Trinity 
Union Methodist Church, Providence, 
|RI. The price was $7.50, and the 
money was used to pay for a trip to 
New York. 


“Changing Patterns of Wed- 
ding Gowns (1872-1958)” was the 
theme of the mother-daughter ban- 
quet in Wesley Methodist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. A complete wed- 
ding party was presented. 


A large scale city map, with the 


names of streets, helps locate the | 


members of First Methodist Church 
at Madison, Wis. Map tacks are in 
eight colors, each with a special sig- 
nificance. Once a week tacks are 
added for new members. Tacks are 
relocated when members change ad- 
dresses or move their church mem- 
bership. Where groupings are indi- 
cated, they are shown in different 
colors. 


Cards are filled out by servicemen, 
their families, and many others at- 
tending First Church, Junction City, 
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Architects: Damon, Worley, Samuels & Assoc., Cleveland, Ohio 


| Give your church the completeness . . . 
the inspirational beauty of a spire crafted 
by Overly. Whether your design is a mod- 
ified Gothic such as this 72 ft. aluminum 
spire crowning the First Methodist 
Church of Ashland, Ohio, or a colonial 
or contemporary—Overly can build it to 
your budget with our unique cost-cutting 
prefab techniques. @ Write today for de- 
tails and our 28-page history of spires. 


| OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. NCA-39 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CLERGYMEN 


and other religious workers 


SAVE $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your LIFE INSURANCE! 


As a full-time, paid religious worker, you 

are eligible for the MLCU “Double Pro- 

tection” plan .. . that provides you with 

twice the life insurance coverage at less 
then half the proportionate extra cost. 
Insurance for the clergy for over 50 
years. Write for our free ‘“‘Double Pro- 
tection’’ bulletin. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 
CASUALTY UNION 
12318 Ministers 
Life Bidg. 
Minneapolis 16, 
Minn. 





OUR CONGREGATION CAN BE ¥ \ 
QUICKLY EDUCATED TO MORE : 
GENEROUS GIVING. YOU CAN 
INCREASE YOUR BUDGET OR 
RAISE FUNDS FOR A BUILDING 
PROGRAM BY USING THE 








an << 
Cr 

arrow Plaw Cae. 
Expertly designed for all denomina- fx } 
tions by a professional fund raiser. Sy : 
Tried successfully in more than a KES, 
thousand churches. The plan explains { Gh 
explicitly how to Organize, Educate pe ‘A 
and Solicit. It lays stress on Cz 
Education. 
Large plans for churches with more Sree 
than 300 members is $10.00. Smaller = g\“N 
plan is $5.00. Each plus postage. <P 
Plans can be sent on approval. Order ae y 
one or more copies now. Invoice will 77S K 
come with the Plan. Ory 

QS 


ROY L. FARROW PLAN, 9 ice“ 
c/o SOUTHERN METHODIST =~? 
UNIVERSITY, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Kan., indicating they were present 
and “said a little prayer for you,” 
These are mailed back home by a 
college and career group that col. 
lects them in the foyer of the church, 


A church slide show is featured 
by the Methodist Church, Glen Cove, 
L.I. These color slides of the altar 
at different seasons, baptisms, wed- 
dings, plays, parties, the 170th an. 
niversary which was celebrated by 
the burning of the mortgage, and 
other church activities are shown at 
church and Sunday-school affairs, 
nursing homes and hospitals, and in 
the homes of shut-ins. 


“Mission Tours” is sponsored by 
Central Texas Conference MYF and 
WSCS for visits to educational, 
medical, and social welfare institu- 
tions in urban and rural areas in 
seven southern states. Three delegates 
from each district, committee mem- 
bers, a nurse, and a dietician make 
up the tour group. 


A visible file helps locate people 
in the parish of First Methodist 
Church, Bluffton, Ind. Cards show 
at a glance the membership status 
of each family member, their cur- 
rent participation in church school 
and worship, what past service they 
have given through the church, and 
what they add to the church’s current 
“talent pool.” Cards are checked for 


current financial support and home| 


visitations are recorded. A variegated 
colored tab system indicates when 
persons are prospects for baptism, 
membership in the church, and mem- 
bership in classes and other groups 
within the church. 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 


used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Artists and the Church 


E MUST BE humble before the 

fact that a great many of the 
artists of our day, who have turned 
to the nature of man, his predica- 
ment, and his salvation, are speaking 
to us more relevantly than is the 
Church. We must notice the bitter 
irony in the fact that these artists 
fail to see the Church as a real solu- 
tion to man’s spiritual problems, but 
see it at best as another means of 
solving his material ones. 
—Editorial in Kairos, published by the stu- 


dents in the Boston University School of 
Theology. 


The Final Hour 
N AN HOUR OF fulfilment, no 


Christian man or woman can send 
up prayers less humbly compelling 
than those said by our Lord in the 
Garden of Gethsemane: “Neverthe- 
less not my will but thine be done!” 
Here we have the quiet confidence 
realizing that even where God may 
hear man’s prayer in a direction 
superseding human speculation, even 
there God’s love and compassion are 
fully in action. 

With no less degree of assurance 
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and greatness shine forth those other 

words of Christ: “Whatsoever ye 

shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 

receive.” 

—From a Sermon in Advent given in 1958 
upon the request of the Bishop Otto 


Dibelius of Berlin for a campaign of 
prayer. 


The Christian Minority 
NCREASINGLY, Christians are 
conscious of being a minority and 
are aware of the irreconcilability of 
their proper standards with those of 
the world about them. They must 
never remain content with being a 
minority. To rest complacently in 
that position or to assume the de- 
fensive is to become hereditary, 
encysted, and sterile. If Christians are 
true to the genius of their faith, they 
will always be striving to bring all 
men everywhere and all phases of 
life in subjection to Christ. 
—KENNETH Scott LaTouRETTE, quoted in 
the bulletin, Riverside Church, New York. 


Spiritual Leadership 
HAVE THOUGHT a little, but 


I am sorry to say not for long, 
about the importance of ministers, 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


am ee SOVERTIOERENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneo items of general interest to NEW 
CHRISTIAN. ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c dri word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (ist). For use of ‘‘Box 
No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30. 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11 


CASH ‘MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


a BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


DIRECTOR OR MINISTER of Education for 
downtown church of 1,800 members. New spa- 
cious facilities and growing enrollment. Chal- 
lenging opportunity in pleasant surroundings. 
State experience and background and salary 
desired. Write Dr. Laurence E. Nye, First 
Methodist Church, 1838 S. W. Jefferson, 
Portland Ry Oregon. 


HELP WANTED 


KENMORE METHODIST Church — Suburban 
Buffalo, N. Y. wants experienced Director of 
Christian Education with Master’s Degree. One 
of the largest church schools in the state with 
excellent educational plant and _ full-time 
secretary for D.R.E. Write: Kenmore Methodist 
Church, Delaware and Landers Rds., Kenmore, 
New York. 


PEWS FOR SALE 
SOLID OAK, 
with book racks and communion cup-holders. 


in excellent condition, equipped 
17 pews, 18’ 8” long, $90.00 each; 27 pews, 
10’ 4” long, $50.00 each; 8 pews, 8’ 5” long, 
$42.00 each; 1 pew, 8’ 0” long, $40.00; 1 pew, 
4’ 6” long, $22.00; 2 pew frontals, 10’ 4” 
long, $10.00 each; 2 pew frontals, 6’ 5%” 
long, $6.00 each; 1 pew frontal, 5’ 9” long, 
$5.00. Address inquiries to: Dr. Clarence N. 
Wright, 4300 North Hermitage Avenue, 
Chicago 13, Ilinois. 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


BUSY PASTORS promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work. Revision, collabora- 
tion. Author’s Research, 137 Cottage Street, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 





RESORTS 


AUG UST and SEPTE MBER openings for your 
Northwoods vacation. Lakeshore, Modern 
Cabins. Good fishing, beaches, relaxing. No 
tavern. Reasonable rates. Kollman’s Lake 
Towanda Lodges, Woodruff, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


JURISDICTIONAL CONFERENCE Journals 
wanted: Southeastern, 1940 and 1944; Central, 
1940, 1944, 1948; North Central, 1940, 1948 ; 

Northeastern, 1940, 1944. Send reasonable quo- 

tation to Dr. Elmer T. Clark, Lake Junaluska, 

North Carolina. 
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of all clergymen. As a boy, I used to 
think about their spiritual importance, 
about their importance as educators, 
But a new dimension has been dis- 
closed in recent years, one that we 
sometimes overlook. 

In this era of conformity, it has 
often been the ministers who like 
the prophets of old have spoken out 
for the values of democracy. In 
earlier, quieter times it was the small- 
town newspaper editor, then the col- 
lege professor. But latterly it seems to 
be the rabbi, the minister, the priest 
who has had courage to withstand 
the pressures of these times and to 
speak his piece with boldness and with 
persistence on behalf of the good, 
the right, and the just. 


—ApLAI STEVENSON in a recent address in 
Washington. 


The Solutions 
N THE LAST analysis, it will be 
the churches and the local com- 
munity organizations that will pro- 
vide solutions to the problems of civil 
rights. 
—Brooxs Hays, “The Resources of Faith” 
(Chapter 7), A Southern Moderate 
Speaks, University of North Carolina 
Press, $3.50. 


Respect for Pain 
ERHAPS NO MORE critical 


judgment can be made of the 
contemporary church than its failure 
to respect suffering. Essentially it is 
sentimental about it, not serious. It 
tries to get rid of it, to hide it, to 
cover it up, to sweeten it, to com- 
pensate for it, but fails to recognize 
it as significant reality in our human 
destiny. 


—SaMUEL H. 
Faith, 


MiLLeR, Gethsemane and 
The Pulpit (March 1959). 
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This new structural material, prefab- 
ricated panels of Fiberglas in aluminum 
frames, may answer your building or 
remodeling problem. Quickly installed 
as complete walls, windows, skylights, or 
roof, with minimum on-site labor. 
Shatterproof; insulating; low miain- 
tenance. Translucency makes for glare- 
free illumination, dramatic night light- 
ing effects. Ask about 891 


For information write to: “It’s New,” The New Christian Advocate, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Inquiries will be sent to manufacturers. 


u 
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Automation can make your church 
plant more effective. A new electric time 
system automatically controls chimes, 
floodlighting of steeples and stained 
glass windows, lighting of bulletin 
boards, security lighting, time devices 
for kitchen and meeting rooms, school 
safety control. Learn how it increases 
usefulness of equipment, effects operat- 
ing economies. 893 


Plan 18 months ahead and see at a 
glance what you've planned. Free copies 
of a new activities planning chart are 
available from E. R. Moore Co. Chart 
fits any standard 3-ring binder. Has 
large write-in spaces. Months may be 
spread out easily without removing 
chart from binder. Folded so that any 
month comes up on top. More con- 
fidential than a wall calendar. 894 


This permanently cushioned pew 
seat makes sitting a pleasure. The seat 
is completely cushioned with urethane 
foam, and is upholstered in durable 
plastic fabric in a choice of colors. Be- 
cause this new foam material has several 
times the tensile strength of natural 
foams, the cushion never sags or lumps, 
always looks smooth, new, and neat. 
It’s non-combustible. 892 
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Using the Liturgical Colors 


Epiror: Your answer on the use of 
liturgical colors [We Want to Know, 
March, p. 120] is incomplete. 

The color cycle, which is completed 
twice in each church year, begins 
with Advent Sunday (fourth before 
Christmas) when the color is violet. 
At noon on Christmas Eve the color 
is changed to white. White is then 
used through the octave of Epiphany, 
when the color becomes green. Violet, 
the color of repentance, is used for 
all of Lent except Good Friday, which 
is black. On Easter morning the color 
becomes white, and remains white 
through Trinity Sunday, when it be- 
comes green until Advent changes it 
to violet. Red is used for Pentecost. 

WituiaM Ester SLtocum 

Methodist Church 

Penfield, N.Y. 


For Better Pastoral Relations 


Epitor: A number of ministers 
favor asking the General Conference 
for a National Pastoral Relations 
Office. It would help ministers to 
evaluate their ministry. It would also 
help congregations. 

The national office, which would be 
purely advisory in its functions, 
would evaluate the qualifications of 
ministers. It would give tests and 
provide counseling through field 
workers. Its data would be available 
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Letiens te the Editors 


to Conference cabinets and _ pastoral 
relations committees. 

These records would be of great 
value, especially when ministers move 
long distances. It would advise, but 
would never be responsible for the 
action of Conference officials. 

Bruce Ho.iincswortu 

First Methodist Church 

Puyallup, Wash. 


Stop Special Emphases 


Eprtor: I believe in our boards and 
commissions—I need their help—but 
I want to enter a vigorous protest 
against a special emphasis next quad- 
rennium. 

In the long run, special emphases 
are unwholesome, as I see it. They 
imply that one area of work is more 
important than another, and _ they 
tend to fragmentize the work of the 
local pastor. He wants to build a solid 
foundation for a creative, integrated, 
sustained program. A _ special em- 
phasis would seem to be an outgrowth 
of a de-emphasis somewhere else. 

Because we Methodists are organi- 
zational people who live and die 
with statistics we have to make good 
records. Sometimes a special emphasis 
is based on an interest that, for the 
time of the special emphasis at least, 
has no relevance to a specific local 
church. Then arise the anxieties raised 
by trying, on one hand, to circumvent 
the program while at the same time 
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trying to present a good record at 
Conference time. 

Furthermore, the special emphasis 
fails to take into account the in- 
dividuality of the local church. We 
still depend on the local pastor and 
his church for the effectivenes of the 
whole church. The local church is 
made up of individuals with indi- 
vidual needs, and programs ought to 
start with the local church rather than 
end there. 

Actually, the general boards and 
agencies are resource centers for aid 
and development of the local church. 
A local church is not an extension of 
the boards, but rather it is the other 
way around. 

These special emphases begin to 
sound too much Jike cries of “Wolf! 
Wolf!” I believe that we are now in a 
position where it would take the com- 
bined efforts of all of our leadership 
to guarantee the success of a drive 
for some important emergency. I 
don’t believe we could raise $1 per 
member for any project—and I think 
the appeal for funds for higher edu- 
cation will be just another illustration 
of this point. 

So, the time has come for an end of 
churchwide emphases, and “the hour 
cometh, and now is” for giving the 
local church a chance to be creative 
in making its own emphases based on 
its own needs. 

Roy CuHaries AGTE 

Methodist Church 

Independence, Ore. 


Song and Prayer 
sishop Edwin E. Voigt’s 
“Unfinished Business” (May, p. 54) 


Epitor: 
prompts me to mention our “Gospel 
Hymn Time,” in which we sing two 
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stanzas of a number of the old fa- 
miliar songs before having a season 
of intercessory prayer. For the past 
six years this plan has proved to be a 
blessing for us. It brings a personal 
quality into a formal service. 

We sing two stanzas of cach Gospel 
hymn without the “amens.” The or- 
gan continues quietly, concluding with 
the chimes. 

Our time of intercession is in addi- 
tion to the prayer of confession and 
the pastoral prayer, of course. 

Eart E, Josten 

First Methodist Church 

Coon Rapids, lowa 


Social Emphasis Applauded 

Epiror: Thanks for recent em- 
phases on the social gospel—the bish- 
ops’ Message for the Times [{Jan. p. 
53], How We Got Our Social Creed 
[Apr., p. 10], and Christian Social Re- 
lations [Apr., p. 47]. 

H. M. Rattirr 
Retired Minister 
Gonzales, Tex. 


The New Christian Advocate at- 
tempts to present the whole gospel— 
personal as well as social—in ever) 
issue.—Epbs. 


Ashamed of “Altar” 


Epiror: With much of Charles 
Wesley Lee’s article, “Problems of a 
Divided Chancel” (June, p. 66) I am 
in hearty agreement, but he seems to 
be ashamed of the word “altar” and, 
more disturbing, ashamed of the of- 
fering itself. 

Properly interpreted and adminis- 
tered, the offering can be a high point 
of a worship service. In the church I 
had before becoming an Army chap- 
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lain we always presented the offering 
to God after the sermon, at the point 
of dedication. In this way it became a 
symbol of the people’s weekly labors, 
returned to God. We always had a 
prayer following the placement of the 
offering upon the altar. 
Wixuia B. Starnes 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


Powerful Voice? 

Epiror: Unless we _ revise back- 
wards the date for the invention of 
electronic amplifiers, Frederick E. 
Maser’s statements about Wesley's 
voice (“The Preaching Power of John 
Wesley,” June, page 43) “that Wes- 
ley preached to as many as 20,000 or 
30,000 people in one day and often at 
one time” and “he never once raised 
his voice” surely ought to be offered 
as evidence of the most amazing faith 
in the carrying power of clear Eng- 
lish diction! 

Rosert JOHN VERSTEEG 

Methodist Church 

Groveport, Ohio 


Religion Is Sensible 

Epiror: I have just read “When 
Religion Makes Sense” (“On the 
Record,” June, p. 5), and I want to 
thank you for speaking out against 
poor preaching. One of the crying 
needs of our day is a leadership that 
will interpret Christianity as some- 
thing altogether sensible. 

The preacher who thinks of him- 
self as having arrived can do a lot of 
sloppy preaching. Every one is a 
leader of some sort: his ability to in- 
terpret Christianity determines the 


quality of that leadership. 


Guy M. Hate 
Stark City, Mo. 
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Together 


PREVIEW 


THERE ARE NO SHORT CUTS TO PEACE 
by Bernard M. Baruch (World Parish) 
as told to Albin E. Johnson 

A distinguished elder statesman 
and adviser to Presidents warns that 
if we are to break free from the 
cyclical succession of wars and peace, 
booms and busts, enslavement and 
freedom that have until now char- 
acterized human history, we must 
free ourselves of man’s age-old tend- 
ency to swing from one extreme to 
another. 

If we learn to think our problems 
through, decide what it is we value 
most, and organize ourselves, both 
as individuals and as a nation, to see 
that first things come first, we can 
avoid the panic of plunging despair, 
Baruch believes. 

With “Summit Conference” talk 
going on there may be timely sermon 
material here. 


BIBLE STUDY BY TELEVISION 
Pictorial (Education) 


There is a nationwide “boom” in 
Bible study—and an outstanding ex- 
ample is found in the nation’s 
capital, 
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For September, 1959 


For 31 consecutive Saturdays a 
course in religion kept 80,000 Wash- 
ington, D.C. viewers and their sub- 
urban neighbors glued to their tele- 
vision sets. For most of them this fall- 
and-winter series sponsored jointly by 
Methodist-related American Univer- 
sity and the Council of Churches 
simply provided a fascinating glimpse 
into the Savior’s life. But, for 12 
students in the TV studio and 1,652 
outside, it was also a chance to earn 
college credit hours. 

Four pages of picfres tell this story 
of a new dimension in Bible teaching. 


MOTHERS, GO HOME! 


by Crystal Kathleen Jackson (Counseling) 


Here is a fresh and frankly opinion- 
ated article that is sure to be discussed 
wherever TocETHER readers meet. 
Mrs. Jackson believes women, espe- 
cially young mothers, may have to 
emancipate themselves again. This 
time they may need to demand the 
right to go home from the jobs so 
many of them find themselves in to- 
day, she says. 

Recognizing the equally firm opin- 
ions others will have to the contrary, 
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‘ToGETHER invites readers to write 
letters giving their views. If enough 
letters come in to make an interesting 
powwow, this subject will be followed 
up. 


CHURCH USHERS 


Cartoons (Practical Parish) 


Methodist layman Everett Hosman 
has long been conducting a successful 
nondenominational school for church 
ushers. Some of the “don’ts” he feels 
are most important are depicted here 
in humorous cartoons that will tickle 
the funny bones of usher and ushered 
alike. They may also help you get 
across some points on how to cope 
with latecomers, wailing babies, and 
ornery human nature in your own 
church services. 


AND HE UNROLLED THE SCROLL 
(The Bible) 


A reproduction, two thirds actual 


Pictorial 


size, of a section of the Isaiah scroll 
found in a cave near the Dead Sea 
will bring Bible times very close to 
the modern reader. Old enough to 
have been used Jesus in the syna- 
gogue, this document has been de- 
scribed by Dr. W. F. Albright, prom- 
inent Methodist scholar, as “the great- 
est manuscript discovery of modern 
times.” 

Your Director of Religious Educa- 
tion may want to post these two pages 
of pictures on church school bulletin 
boards, or use them in class work. 


HIP WO 

Color Pictorial (Practical Parish) 
When San Francisco’s _ public 

schools close for the day, Chinatown’s 

children scurry to yet another class- 

room to learn the Chinese culture that 
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is their heritage. Founded in 1924 
the Hip Wo School is supported by 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Cop. 
gregationalists. Its classes are held jp 
the Chinese Methodist Church. 

Eight pages of delightful color pic. 
tures show how three Protestant de. 
nominations are helping young Chi- 
nese-Americans bridge a gap between 
two worlds—using the best of East 
and West. 


SHOULD CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
HAVE WIDE-OPEN DOORS? 


Powwow (Education) 


In view of stiffening educational 
standards, should church related col- 
leges admit only top-level students in 
the future? 

Milburn P. Akers, editor of The 
Chicago Sun-Times, trustee of two 
colleges, active Methodist layman, 
Says no—you can’t always predict po 
tentialities from intelligence tests and 
high school records. 

Dr. Myron F. Wicke, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Meth 
odist-related Southwestern University, 
believes colleges do have to concen- 
trate on brilliant students. 

Their discussion brings home a 
basic problem colleges—and parents 
of college-age youngsters—are facing 
today. 


TOGETHER’S  BIG_ ISSUE, 
NOVEMBER, commemorating 
Methodism’s 175th anniversary, 
will feature an 8-page fold-out 
color map pinpointing Method- 
ist shrines, historic sites, and 
places of interest throughout the 
United States. 


NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 





of children at different ages and dealing with prob- 

lems which come up in church school and classes as 
well as in the home. These are excellent films to be shown 
to college classes, adult organizations and classes, teachers, 
leaders, and teacher training classes. 

Rent these films to be shown to your church school 
leaders right away—see the improvement in children’s 
response in class as well as in the teaching. Write for a 
complete list of McGraw-Hill films available from your 
Publishing House. 


AGES and STAGES Films 


Improve Teaching In Your Church School 
With Films on Child Behavior Problems 


He are six films emphasizing the behavior patterns 


NEW... 


for teachers 
and parents 


HE ACTS HIS ACE. (16mm; 
B&W; 13 minutes) A dis- 
cussion of behavior pat- The problems that confront 
terns at certain ages. most parents of ten-to- 
Stresses the need for un- twelve year olds are dis- 
derstanding children in or- cussed. (MPO) 

der to help them. (MPO) Rental . postage ex., $7.00 
Rental _ postage ex., $5.00 


FROM TEN TO TWELVE. 
(16mm; B&W; 26 minutes) 


THE TEENS. (16mm; B&W; 


TERRIBLE TWOS AND 26 minutes) Shows interest 


) TRUSTING THREES. (16mm; nd sympathy required of 
B&W: 20 minutes) First parents to help teen-agers 
deals with “terrible twos,” become adults. (MPO) 
their actions and behavior. Rental 
Same children are shown a 
year later, emphasizing 
their development. (MPO) 
Rental . postage ex., $6.00 


postage ex., $7.00 


TRAINING KIT FOR USING 
AUDIO- VISUALS 
CHURCH. A “how-to” 
showing how to use audio- 
visuals in every phase of 


FREE PROJECTOR 
CATALOG! 

Write today for your 
free copy of the Projector 
Catalog . . . complete line 
of equipment and hun 
dreds of films, filmstrips 
and records—excellent pro- 
gram builders! 


FRUSTRATING FOURS AND 
FASCINATING FIVES. (16 
mm; B&W; 22 minutes) 
This film takes up prob- 
lems of discipline and 
shows what may be ex- 
pected and explained to a 
child at 4 and 5. (MPO) 

Rental . postage ex., $6.00 


FROM SOCIABLE SIX TO 
NOISY NINE. (16mm; B&W; 
22 minutes) Illustrates the 
behavior that may normally 
be expected in children 
from six to nine. (MPO) 

Rental . postage ex., $6.00 


a church’s program—pack- 
aged in a kit of four full- 
color filmstrips; two 12- 
inch 33 1/3 rpm records; 
a four-minute sound mo- 
tion picture sequence; and 
a leader’s guide. Titles of 
filmstrips are: Why Use 
Audio-Visuals In Your 
Church?; How To Use 
Filmstrips In Your Church; 
How To Use Motion Pic- 
tures In Your Church; and 
How To Organize For 
Audio-Visuals In Your 
Church. (SDV) 

Sale postpaid, $16.50 


Order from Dept. SP 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Baltimore 3 . Chicago 11 
Detroit 1 e Kansas City 6 
Pittsburgh 30 ¢ Portland 5 « 


Cincinnati 2 . Dallas 1 
Nashville 2. «¢ New York il 


Richmond 16 «+ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St.. N. W. 


Boston, 577 Boylston Street 


Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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The Tide of Commercialism . . . . Cheryl Nicholls 


Pity the Poor Lay Leader Robert C. Pike 
How We Plan Our Year’s Work L. Norman Deming 
It’s an Idea 

It’s New 


The Sermon Clinic 
Sermon Starters 
Should Children Hear a Special Sermon? (A Panel) 


The Church Parking Problem . William M. Cooley 


On the Record Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview 
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